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Chicago  Tribune 


The  Chicago  Tribune  pointed  out  that 
Chicago’s  “leaning  tower”  was  not  a  tourist 
attraction ...  but  a  public  hazard. 


The  “leaning  tower”  was  removed. 


Chicago's  “leaning  tower”  was  an  old 
water  storage  tank  atop  a  building  just 
north  of  the  Loop. 

The  tank  leaned  dangerously  over  the 
street  below.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind 
could  have  toppled  it.  Lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  were  endangered. 


The  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Our  Town” 
column  printed  a  letter  from  a  reader 
concerning  the  “leaning  tower.’’ 
Shortly  after  the  letter  appeared,  the 
“tower”  was  torn  down. 


The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many 
ways.  Promoting  safety  is  one  of  them. 
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It  takes  only  ONE  Readership  Study  to  prove 
point  about  Boston  Daily  Newspaper  Audience 

It  is  completely  documented. 

** made  in  consultation  with  an  impartial  authority. 
rnOw/uGU  It  checks  with  known  bench  marks  within  a  reasonable  confidence  level. 

It  meets  the  test  of  analysis  by  advertisers  and  agencies. 


THE  STUDY 


r 


A  profile  of  the  new  Boston. 

Sponsored  by  the 
Boston  Record  American 
in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research 
Foundation.  Conducted  by 

O’Brien  Sherwood  Associates,  Inc. 
Published  —  May  1963 


THE  POINT 

Boston  is  the  center  of  a 
New  England  megalopolis. 
This  study  for  the  first  time 
provides  two  frames  of 
reference  for  the  audience 
of  Boston  daily 
newspaper  audiences. 


THE  FACTS 

THE  HUB 

(A.B.C.  city  and  retail  trading  zone) 


THE  BIG  WHEEL 

(New  England  area  representing  95%  of  the  com¬ 
bined  total  daily  circulation  of  Boston  newspapers) 


Record 

American 

Globe 

Herald- 

Traveler 

Record 

American 

GiPbe 

Herald- 

Traveler 

Total  Readers 

(15  years  of  age  and  older) 

816,000 

825,000 

640,000 

1.230,000 

939,000 

726,000 

Readers  under  45 

482,000 

434,000 

286,000 

725,000 

485,000 

320,000 

Readers  in  Households 

with  4  or  more  persons 

441,000 

415,000 

304,000 

641,000 

468,000 

339,000 

with  children 

412,000 

373,000 

258,000 

615,000 

423.000 

295,000 

with  children  under  4 

193,000 

165,000 

98,000 

287,000 

181,000 

116,000 

with  children  5-9 

219,000 

194.000 

128,000 

321,000 

224,000 

156,000 

with  children  10-14 

239,000 

222,000 

159,000 

358,000 

254,000 

178,000 

Exclusive  Readers 

432,000 

410,000 

323,000 

774,000 

445,000 

373,000 

Exclusive  Readers  under  45 

287,000 

237,000 

144,000 

487,000 

245,000 

158,000 

The  Record  American  delivers  the  largest  total  audience  and  the  largest  exclusive  audience  concentrated 
VOitCt  UStOn  among  the  buying  segments  of  the  population...  younger  people. ..in  larger  households...  with  more  children. 

If  you  want  to  sell  goods. ..in  the  Hub  or  the  Big  Wheel. ..GO 

Recofi^^^merican 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Aibafly  Tiaes-Uniaa 

Albaay  KMckarbackw  News 

BaitiRMre  Newt  AMricee 

Bestee  Recerd  karnttemt  aed  Saedey  Advertiser 


Lee  Aqeies  Hereid*Exewew 
New  Yerk  Jeereel^MericeB 
Sm  Aeteeie  Ligkt 
See  Fraeeisce  Exeeueer 


See  Fraeeisce  News  Call  BelistlR 
Suttis  Pfst-iRtell^Rcer 
PicterM  SRRday  MsfaziRe  Greap 
Pack— Tbs  Cmaie  Watkiy 


Millions 

trust  their  lives  to 
our  puncture-proof  tires 

...and  their  nation’s  future 
to  our  space-age 
know-how! 

Make  it  better.  That’s  our 
credo  at  General  Tire,  in 
every  area  of  operations. 
Apply  it  to  tires,  and  you  get 
the  famous  General  Dual  90, 
the  incomparable  tire  that  rides  over  nails, 
glass,  rock— a  unique  triple  sealant  seals  pimc- 
tures  instantly,  permanently.  And  thank 
Duragen  rubber  for  thousands  of  extra  miles 
of  wear.  No  wonder  millions  trust  their  cars, 
and  their  lives,  to  Dual  90! 

NERVA... America's  first  nuclear  rocket  eng^e! 
First  Titan.  Then  Polaris.  Then  Minuteman. 
Then  Titan  II,  for  Project  Gemini.  Every  one 
powered  by  Aerojet-General  engines.  Seven 
hundred  thousand  rocket  engines  built  to  ex¬ 
acting  specifications  have  delivered  an  opera¬ 
tional  reliability  record  of  over  99%.  Next— 
NERVA,  America’s  first  nuclear  rocket  engine, 
designed  for  missions  deep  in  space.  Yes, 
America  puts  its  trust  in  the  know-how  of 
General  Tire.  Our  10,242  engineers  and 
scientists  help  keep  us  out  ahead  of  the  world. 

Worldwide  creative  capability  like  this  serves 
the  public.  Industry  and  g^ovemment.  In  Rubber. 
Aerospace.  Chemicals.  Plastics.  Sporting  goods. 
Metals.  In  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting. 

THE  GENERAL  TIRE  &.  RUBBER  CO..  AKRON.  OHIO 


NEA  PEOPLE  IN  ACTION 


JIM  BERRY 


BERRY'S  WORLD  IS  TREMENDOUS!  So  toy  legions 
of  newspaper  readers  to  delighted  editors  who  brighten 
their  daily  editorial  pages  with  Jim  Berry's  unique  car¬ 
toon  feature.  Berry's  "sphere"  is  topical;  his  talents  are 
uncommon;  his  fans  are  universal.  He  blends  insight  and 
simplicity  of  style  into  the  hottest  socio-political  cartoon 
ponel  available.  His  originals  hove  been  requested  by  his 
subjects  from  LBJ  to  the  15-year-old  doughter  of  o  news¬ 
paper  editor.  Sophisticated,  spontaneous  and  contemporory. 
Berry's  World  appears  six  times  weekly  in  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Service. 

NawsmAmsR  Emtbrrrisb 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mergenthaler  EwmiSa 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

11-12— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Timberline  :.odgt. 

1 1-12— Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associatiof  Claytoi 
House,  Racine. 

1 1- 12— Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marot 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

12- 13— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  '.'olumbui 

13- 16 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Charlottetown  Hofe 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Island. 

13-16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushine 
Meadow,  N.  Y. 

13- 16— NNPA  Eastern  Regional  Conference,  Bar  Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Mount 
Desert  Island,  Bar  Harbor,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

14- 18 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union  of  Norik 
America,  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

15-  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotsl, 
Montreal. 

16- 18 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern  Canads| 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

17- 18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  I 
Canal. 

18- 19 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
Calif. 

18-20 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel,  Ocean  City, 
Maryland. 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Contlnentel 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel,  Rockland, 
Me. 

18- 20 — Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  clinic.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Dss 
Moines. 

19- 20 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Robert  Meyer  Motor  Inn,  Orlando. 

19- 20 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Clinic,  Leland  Hotel,  Spring- 
field. 

20- 21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago, 
Chicago. 

20-22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Andrew  John¬ 
son  Knoxville. 

20-23 — NNPA  Western  Regional  Meeting,  Kona  Kal  Club,  Shelter  Island. 
San  Diego,  Calif, 

23- 24 — Million  Market  Newspaper  Studies  for  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  [ 

24- 25— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Bismark  Hotel,  Chicago. 

25- 26— University  Press  Club  of  Michigan,  Union  Building,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 

26- 27 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Fall 
Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotil, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

i  27-29— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  White  Cliffs  Motal, 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

^  28 — International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amar- 
ica,  Sharaton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  0.  C. 

OCTOBER 

I  2-3— Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Fall  Sales  Conference, 

I  Jack  Tar-Harrison,  Clearwater. 

I  4-6— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- ^— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parksr 

House,  Boston. 

6- 7— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler 

Hilton,  Washington,  D.  C. 

9-11— Indiana  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.,  Lafayette. 

11-14— NNPA  Southern  Regional  Convention,  Velda  Rose  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas.  I 

11-17 — National  Newspaper  Week.  | 

16- 17 — Associated  Press  Association  of  Florida,  Cape  Kennedy.  r 

17- 18— Illinois  AP  Editors  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. L 
I  18-20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City. I 

Iowa.  f 

18- 20 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Heart  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  Motel,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

18-20 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus, 
j  19 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Publishers  Association,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 
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The  Olympics  will 
produce  a  lot  of 
new  winners  in  Tokyo. 


Washington  reads 
a  winner 
every  morning. 

/ 


In  the  ten  years  since  acquisition 
of  the  Times-Herald  the  enlarged 
Washington  Post  has  taken  the 
first-place  medal  in  every  phEise 
of  Washington  newspaper  com¬ 
petition:  circulation,  advertising, 
editorial  excellence. 

Why?  Because  it  has  expanded 
its  editorial  staff  to  more  than 
225,  its  nationfd  news  bureau  to 
22,  its  overseas  correspondents 


to  10,  joined  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  to  initiate  a  new  world¬ 
wide  news  service,  and  increased 
its  editorial  space  by  nearly  50%. 

Washington  Post  readers  include 
more  top  government  officials 
and  more  rank-and-file  govern¬ 
ment  workers  than  any  other 
publication  of  any  kind.  And  in 
this  three-newspaper  field  The 
Washington  Post  now  carries  half 
the  totel  linage. 


Whether  your  advertising  is  designed 
to  influence  thought  or  action,  to 
affect  governmental  decision  or 
family  buying,  you’ll  be  a  winner 
in  Washington  when  you’re  in  The 
Washington  Post. 


Wit 

Quoted  ....  Consulted  ....  Honored 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 

because  it's  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products-and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription!  | 

Name  .  ! 

Address  .  i 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to  | 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y..  10022 

$6 JO  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10.00 
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Nothing  is  as  diverting  and  as  informative  as  readini 
newspapers.  That  was  the  considered  and  expert  opinioi 
of  Eddy  Gilmore,  Associated  Press  writer  in  London,  wht 
thoroughly  read  10  daily  and  seven  Sunday  newspapers  whik 

hospitalized  for  three  weeks  with  bronchitis . Rotrert,  14 

a  gorilla  in  the  Baltimore  Zoo,  died  and  in  a  burst  of  civic 
consciousness  the  Simpapers  offered  a  gift  gorilla  as  replace-i 
ment.  In  a  burst  of  another  vein,  a  letters-to-the-editor  writetl 
suggested  to  the  Baltimore  Sun:  “Why  not  let  the  public  vote" 
to  decide  which  of  your  editorial  writers  goes  into  the  cage?" 
A  heady  head  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal:  “Mr, 
Baboon  Is  Boon  To  Science.” 

Bouquets  and  Brickbats 

In  New  Jersey,  LBJ 

Gave  the  press  a  special  mention 
Fur  more  flattering,  I’d  say, 

Tlian  the  GOP  convention. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pu. 

— Heady  heads:  “Doubleday  to  Marconi  to  Oblivion”  (oJ 
editorial  by  Editor  William  E.  Hannan  about  CBS  buying  8^ 
percent  of  Yankees) — Leominster  (Mass.)  Enterprise;  “Seami 
Stitched,  Sub  Is  Salvaged” — Navy  Times,  which  carried  thii 
caption  over  photo  of  sailors  talking  to  Santa  Claus:  “We^ 
Like  Girls,  Food,  Girls,  Money,  Girls  .  .  .  ”;  “Barrycrai 
Governors  Snub  LBJ”— 5//ver  City  (N.  M.)  Daily  Pressl 
“Stone  Award  Won  By  Stone” — New  York  Journal- Americoni 
After  National  Auto  Renting  Co.,  New  York  truck-rentinj 
firm,  hired  a  girl  truck  driver,  a  former  music  teacher,  tb 
story  ran  on  page  one  of  the  Blytheville  (Ark.)  Courier  Nm 
under  the  headline,  “Truck  Driver  is  38-25-36,  Has  Babj 
Blue  Eyes”  and  the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Olympian  headed  ii 
“Blonde  Kicks  Music  for  Truck  Wheel.”  The  Muenster  (Sask.) 
Prairie  Messenger  heads  a  fun  column  with  a  drawing  of 
laughing  guy  whose  teeth  are  formed  by  the  word  “Cornflakes' 
and  the  slogan  of  the  Shaunavon  (Sask.)  Standard  is  “Liked 
By  Many — Cussed  By  Some — Read  By  Everybody.” 

JSeujsmen^s  Hippocratic  Oath 

I  will  nut  call  an  educator  a  savant  or  a  legislator  a  solon.  (Vn 
less  I’m  working  on  a  short-count  head.) 

I  will  spend  lots  of  time  in  the  library  checking  facts.  (Thi 
librarian  is  38-26-38.) 

I  will  not  get  angry  at  anonymous  phone  callers  who  denouoci 
me  for  an  editorial  I  did  not  write.  (I’ll  just  suavely  tell  them  ti| 
drop  dead.) 

I  will  never  write  a  lead  longer  than  25  words.  (Unless  il'i 
so  complicated  it  just  naturally  runs  to  100  words  or  so.) 

I  will  not  complain  if  they  drop  my  byline.  (I’ll  just  lo<A  for 
job  elsewhere.) 

I  will  never  drink  during  working  hours.  (Unless  it’s  on  thf 
house.) 

I  will  never  describe  a  shooting  pursuit  as  a  “bullet-pnnrtuatr(| 
chase.”  (Unless  it’s  late  and  I  can’t  think  of  anything  else.) 

I  will  never  write  a  long  head.  (But  if  I  do.  I’ll  say,  “Tbow 
printers  are  screwy.  I’m  sure  the  count  is  right.”)  I 

I  will  stop  ogling  the  girl  reporters.  (When  I  reach  the  age  oi| 
78.) 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Tratdt‘ 

— Doug  Smith,  Sports  Desk,  Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  NfH’. 
went  all  out  with  heady  headlines,  catchy  cutlines  and  to-oi 
makeup  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Yankee  harmonica  inciden! 
He  went  to  a  local  music  store  and  persuaded  a  salesman  t 
let  him  clip  a  picture  of  a  harmonica  from  a  catalogue  and  bk? 
it  up  into  a  five-column  cut  with  cutline  reading:  “This  isi 
darned  expensive  instrument!  .  .  .  Too  toots  cost  Phil  lioi 
$100  per  toot  .  .  .” 
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SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 
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inR  Re»earch,  Inc., 
Kurgoyne  (Grocery  & 
Drug  Indet.  Inc.  and 
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USED  BY  TOP 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS 


No  big,  national  advertiser  can  afford  to  pass  up  AMERICA'S ^BEST 
TEST  MARKET,  or  the  more  than  $3.2  billion  Buying  income  in  this 
rich  Central  New  York  area.  Over  1'/^  million  people  ore  in  the  15- 
county  Syracuse  region  —  reach  them  through  the  SYRACUSE  NEWS- 
PAPERS.  Coverage:  100%  of  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  County;  90% 
k-^of  the  3-county  Metro  Area;  57%  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  region. 

fjj  No  Other  Medium  or  Combination  of  Medio  in  This  Area 
y  Can  Deliver  Comparable  Coverage  at  Comparable  Cost! 


HERALD-JOURNAL  Evening  •  HERALD-AMERICAN  Sunday  •  THE  POST-STANDARD  Morning  &  Sunday 
CIRCULATION'  232,359  Sunday  Herold-Americon  211,769  Sunday  Post-Standard  103,423 

Fu/f  Color  Avotfo1>f«— Ooify  and  Sundoy  Kcprrt»cnlcd  Nationally  by  MOLt>NKY,  RECAN  &  SCHMITT 
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editorial 


Withholding  Election  News 

V|^ E  DOUBT  that  Congress  has  the  authority  to  restrict  the  publica- 
”  tion  or  broadcast  of  election  returns  or  election  forecasts  any 
more  than  it  has  the  right  to  limit  the  dissemination  of  any  other  kind 
of  information.  The  framers  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  including  the 
First  Amendment  did  not  foresee  the  day  when  the  transmission  of 
news  from  coast  to  coast  would  be  instantaneous,  but  that  speed  in  no 
way  alters  the  validity  of  the  guarantee  that  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.” 

If  Congress  attempted  to  shield  the  people  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  from  the  election  results  of  the  East  Coast  it  would 
have  to  place  an  embargo  not  only  on  radio,  television  and  press  but 
on  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  even  the  airlines  which  promise  soon 
to  carry'  a  passenger  to  California  from  New  York  in  less  hours  than 
the  time  zone  differential.  Or,  Congress  would  have  to  prohibit  the  re¬ 
lease  of  results  by  election  officials  until  it  was  simultaneous  coast-to- 
coast  which  would  automatically  eliminate  the  cooperative  effort  of 
the  wire  ser\’ices  and  broadcasters  in  gathering  them  and  would  de¬ 
lay  the  final  result  for  many  more  unwanted  hours.  In  such  a  case 
simultaneous  release  might  lie  fair  to  the  voters  on  the  West  Coast, 
not  so  fair  to  the  voters  on  the  East  Coast,  and  would  certainly  be  a 
dissers'ice  to  all  because  of  the  needless  delay. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  special  committee  of  the  National 
Governors’  Conference  which  was  named  in  June  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  decided,  after  consultation  with  representatives  of  the  wire 
services  and  broadcasters,  to  take  no  action  on  the  proposed  legislation 
to  regulate  high  speed  election  returns  and  computer  projections  of 
election  winners. 

All  parties  are  concerned  with  the  public  interest  and  there  will  be 
post-election  studies  to  determine  the  effect  of  election  returns  and  com¬ 
puter  projections  from  one  part  of  the  country  on  the  voting  behavior 
in  other  areas.  We  suggest  to  the  governors  and  to  the  members  of 
Congress  from  the  50  individual  states  that  if  the  studies  confirm  a 
problem  actually  exists  it  can  be  solved  better  for  the  future  by  syn¬ 
chronizing  voting  jjeriods  in  the  various  time  zones  so  that  the  voters 
go  to  the  polls  by  the  same  clock  (or  approximately)  regardless  of  the 
longitudinal  time  differences  rather  than  deprive  all  of  them  of  imme¬ 
diate  voting  information  in  an  attempt  to  shelter  one  segment. 


Put  the  Spotlight  on  It 

k  discussion  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
board  of  directors,  printed  in  this  issue,  reveals  there  is  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  on  the  part  of  fringe  groups  to  influence  and  intimidate 
the  press  and  that  campaigns  against  individual  newspapers  are 
more  numerous  than  generally  realized.  .Some  publishers  have  been 
reticent  to  talk  alx>ut  their  experiences  in  these  cases  either  fearful 
that  publicity  would  bring  renewed  attacks  or  hopeful  that  silence 
would  make  them  disapjjear. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  needs  the  full  spotlight  of  publicity. 
No  one  ever  won  a  fight  with  a  polecat  by  letting  him  hide  in  the 
basement. 

E&P  offers  its  columns  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  about 
such  press  attacks  in  the  firm  l>elief  that  an  open  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  among  newspapers  on  this  subject  will  result  in  devastating  and 
corrective  ex|>osure. 
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Far  wigdam  is  a  defence,  and  money  ig  « 
defence:  but  the  excellency  of  himteledgi 
ig,  that  icigdom  giveth  life  to  them  tlM 
have  it.—Ecclegiagteg,  Fit;  12. 
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IHK  OSWALD  BOOKS 

Becau.'f’  1  have  always  considered  it  one 
of  the  functions  of  the  American  press  to 
question  and  to  probe,  and  especially  not 
to  accept  without  question  any  “official” 
canned  version  of  matters  of  unquestioned 
public  concern,  I  found  the  Hugh  Aynes- 
worth  review  of  the  book  on  Oswald  (Aug. 
1)  disturliing. 

Most  of  us  who  continued  any  interest 
in  the  many  unanswered  aspects  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  the  Oswald 
story  have  been  prepared  for  any  number 
of  “expose”  volumes.  The  Joesten  book 
(“Oswald:  Assassin  or  Fall  Guy?”)  is  but 
the  first  of  them. 

Until  the  Warren  Commission  releases 
its  report,  I  believe  that  thoughtful  citi- 
lens  will  reserve  any  conclusions.  This 
does  not.  however,  preclude  any  investiga¬ 
tion  or  speculation  by  the  communications 
industry  or  private  groups. 

Joesten  presents  a  thesis  which  most 
Americans  would  find  difficult  to  accept 
(Oswald  as  both  FBI  and  CIA  agent, 
implication  of  some  of  the  military).  Yet 
two  responsible  and  reputable  writers, 
Wise  and  Ross,  have  presented  the  alarm¬ 
ing  aspect  of  a  super-intelligence  system 
(“CIA:  The  Invisible  Government”)  which 
may  well  have  lost  touch  with  the  work¬ 
ings  of  a  democracy. 

This  book  has  become  a  best-seller,  and 
those  who  have  read  it  might  find  believ¬ 
able  this  particular  Oswald  version.  And 
even  if  we  are  to  dismiss  this  book  as  an 
unfortunate  exploitation  of  a  national 
tragedy,  must  we  also  ignore  the  inde¬ 
pendent,  questioning  journalism  of  such 
staid  journals  of  opinion  and  observation 
as  Commentary,  New  Republic,  The  Na¬ 
tion,  Reporter  and  others  who  have  dis¬ 
puted  the  “official”  version? 

Joesten  may  be  all  wet,  but  I  would  be 
more  impressed  with  a  point-by-point  refu¬ 
tation  of  some  of  his  major  assertions  than 
the  use  of  language  (i.e.,  “filth”)  by  your 
reviewer  which  raises  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  completely  dispassionate. 


'OF  COURSE  YOU'RE  PREJUDICED— YOU  PRINT  EVERYTHING  I  SAY' 

Fisehetfi,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


For  after  all,  if  Oswald  was  the  unlikely 
FBI  agent  who  could  not  spell  ‘wrist,’ 
would  he  also  most  unlikely  not  be  the 
one  who  authored  several  well-written 
letters  seeking  a  link  with  a  pro-Castro 
group? 

I  for  one  will  await  the  Warren  report, 
and  hope  sincerely  that  it  will  lay  to  rest 
all  the  doubts,  rumors  and  unanswered 
questions  which  have  been  presented  by 
others  beside  Mr.  Joesten. 

Russell  W.  Gibbons 

Associate  Editor, 

Hamburg  (N.Y.)  Sun. 

*  *  * 

PROFESSIONAL  CODE 

I  wish  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  one  to  read  letters  to  the  editor  with 
avid  interest.  Yet  for  the  first  time,  as  a 
member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  journalist,  I  also  feel  compelled 
to  rebut  the  letter  written  by  Mr,  Snider 
(May  30)  concerning  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  what  he  calls  its  position  “of  being  in 
a  glass  house  and  throwing  rocks.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Snider  puts 
himself  in  a  rather  ambiguous  position 
when  he  censors  SDX  on  the  one  hand  for 
condemning  the  Ford  promotion  and  later 
states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  doesn’t 
“necessarily  condone  the  practice”  of  loan¬ 
ing  new  cars  to  college  editors  for  “test 
driving.” 

He  points  out  that  Ford  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  every  other  organization  (“practi¬ 
cally”)  in  the  world  does  to  some  degree. 
But  does  this  make  it  conform  to  the  code 
that  professional  journalists  have  pledged 
themselves  to  bear?  I  think  not. 

I  don’t  believe  it  is  unfair  that  Ford’s 
somewhat  inappropriate  merchandising 
plan  be  carried  to  page  one  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers.  Rather,  I  think  it  unfair  that 
all  other  efforts  in  the  same  vein  are  NOT 
carried  to  page  one.  This  practice  of  mer¬ 
chandising  a  product  through  the  uncom¬ 
prehending  cooperation  of  college  editors 
is,  in  my  opinion,  indefensible. 

So  far  as  the  press  and  related  agencies 
failure  to  recognize  their  own  mistakes,  I 
think  the  answer  is  obvious.  There  are  bad 
journalists  and  there  are  good  journalists. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  I  have  found  that 
the  most  incriminating  criticisms  leveled 
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against  journalists  have  been  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  themselves. 

Jay  Bowles 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

'»  »  * 

NAME  SERVICE 

Clemson  University  never  has  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  send  editors  the  names  of 
those  who  are  “among  the  candidates  for 
degrees”  at  Commencement. 

We  do,  indeed,  “wait  until  we  know”  if 
the  candidates  are  to  be  graduates  before 
we  inform  the  editors.  More  than  that,  we 
manage  to  send  out  the  list  in  a  Friday 
afternoon  mailing  (subject  to  final  correc¬ 
tion  by  the  faculty  that  same  afternoon) 
in  order  to  have  the  copy  in  the  hands  of 
editors  for  use  Sunday,  the  day  following 
graduation. 

Also,  can  you  imagine  what  confusion, 
expense  and  loss  of  time  would  result  if 
each  interested  “hometown  paper”  staff 
member  would  make  “a  final  checkup 
telephone  call”  to  a  PR  office  to  find  out 
whether  John  or  Joan  graduated  with  a 
class  of  some  hundreds  of  fellow  seniors! 

Fred  C.  Mohrman 

Editor,  News  Bureau, 

Clemson  University, 

Clemson,  South  Carolina 


Short  Takes 


The  President  had  his  beagles.  Him 
and  Her,  on  a  leach.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

• 

He  was  associated  in  low  practice  with 
his  father.  —  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 

• 

They  got  plagues  on  Awards  Night 
from  the  Triangle  Optimist  Club.  — 
Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette. 

• 

We  want  your  help,  but  if  necessary 
we  will  violate  violence  with  violence,  — 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 

• 

In  fact,  he  had  booked  passage  on  a 
Right  home  for  himself  and  souse.  — 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal. 


E&P  Index 


The  value  of  The  New  York  Times  to  me  is  in 
its  conscientious,  day-in  and  day-out  cover¬ 
age  of  the  news  that  matters  in  today’s  world. 
Whether  the  story  comes  from  the  political 
hustings  or  the  world’s  chancelleries,  I  know  I 


can  find  it  in  The  Times.  And  I  know  that  report 
will  be  correct  and  significant.  The  Times  is 
today’s  living  history  book.” 


Anson  Yeager,  Executive  Editor,  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argns-Leader 
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Publishers  Told  of  Plots 


To  Discredit  Newspapers 


The  John  Birch  Society  Called 
Most  Effective,  Most  Dangerous 


By  Sky  Diinlup 


Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  highly  organized,  nation¬ 
wide  plot  to  discredit  newspapers 
with  the  i)ublic,  and  parallel 
campaigns  by  both  ultra-right¬ 
ists  and  far  leftists  to  force 
newspapers  to  slant  news  and 
editorialize  as  certain  pressure 
groups  desire,  or  else  suffer  dire 
consequences,  was  reported  to 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  directors  here 
August  29. 

Herman  H.  Kidder,  publisher 
of  the  Lonff  Beach  Independent, 
Press-Tele  pram,  and  Leonard 
Finder,  i)ublisher  of  the  Sacra- 
tnento  Union,  told  the  directors 
of  efforts  by  both  extremes  but 
characterized  the  campaign  of 
the  ultra-right  John  Birch  Soci¬ 
ety  and  Birch-connected  affiliates 
as  most  effective  and  most  dan- 


8-Munlh  Study 


Jack  Baldwin,  member  of  the 
Long  Beach  newspaper  staff,  re¬ 
ported  on  a  nationwide  investi¬ 
gation  made  by  him  and  another 
staff  member  over  a  period  of 
eight  months. 

The  three  speakers  said  the 
attack  on  the  press  is  in  two 
parts.  First  is  a  general  attack 
on  all  of  the  press  that  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  John 
Birch  Society.  Second  is  the  pick¬ 
ing  off  of  one  paper  at  a  time 
and  attempted  intimidation  to 
force  submission  to  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  dictation. 

Examples  of  methods  cited 
covered  such  wide-ranging  tac¬ 
tics  as  vituperative  letters,  boy¬ 
cotts,  threatening  boycotts  of 
advertisers,  picketing,  loading  of 
a  newspaper’s  mail  to  the  point 
ff  is  unmanageable,  jamming 
classified  advertising  telephone 
lines,  telephoned  midnight 
threats  of  bodily  harm  to  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies. 

Walter  Burroughs,  board 
chairman  of  the  Orange  Coast 

editor  8c  publisher 


Daily  Pilot,  Costa  Mesa,  immedi¬ 
ate  past  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  the  CNPA  News- 
l)aper  Analysis  Committee  by 
President  Newton  Wallace,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  lengthy  reports 
and  discussion. 


lA'fti»t  .\ltucks 


.Mr.  Burroughs  said  that  com¬ 
mittee  investigation  indicated 
the  accuracy  of  the  reports  made 
by  the  two  publishers  and  Bald¬ 
win,  but  pointed  out  that  there 
were  also  disturbing  current  at¬ 
tacks  by  ultra-leftists. 

He  explained  that  the  first 
CNPA  Newspaper  Analysis  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  in  1962 
following  Richard  Nixon’s  blast 
at  the  press  after  he  had  lost 
the  race  for  the  governorship  of 
California.  The  1964  report  was 
called  for,  he  said,  as  a  result  of 
the  anti-press  demonstration  at 
the  San  Francisco  Republican 
convention  following  former 
President  Eisenhower’s  unfavor¬ 
able  comments  on  columnists 
and  commentators.  However, 
neither  Nixon  nor  General 
Eisenhower  was  a  part  of  the 
organized  anti-press  campaign, 
he  said. 

“There  is  nothing  new  about 
this  attack  on  the  press,”  Mr. 
Burroughs  said.  “Ultra-leftists 
have  been  trying  it  for  years. 
Now  it  is  the  ultra-rightists.  The 
difference  is  that  the  ultra-right¬ 
ists  are  making  more  yardage.  It 
does  appear  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  a  real  danger  to  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Addressing  the  publishers,  Mr. 
Ridder  declared: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  low 
ebb  the  press  is  in  right  now  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  most  of  the  Democrats 
claimed  the  press  was  unfair; 
that  publishers  were  biased  in 
favor  of  the  Republican  party. 
There  is  some  evidence  of  this 
which  I  consider  perfectly  natur¬ 
al  because  most  publishers  are 


leading  citizens,  they  are  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  have  responsibili¬ 
ties  toward  the  community  that 
lead  toward  a  conservative  posi¬ 
tion. 


E&P  Polls  Cited 


“According  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  in  1960  the  press  was 
54%  for  Nixon  and  15%  for 
Kennedy.  In  1956  it  was  59% 
for  Eisenhower  and  17%  for 
Stevenson,  and  in  1952,  67%  for 
Eisenhower  and  15%  for  Steven- 
.son.  Now,  that  is  a  pretty  defin¬ 
ite  indication  that  the  press,  in 
its  editorial  approach,  tends  to 
l)e  conservative.  I  don’t  see  any¬ 
thing  wrong  in  this.  I  think  this 
is  probably  acting  as  a  proper 
balance  wheel. 

“But  over  a  period  of  time  it 
has  built  criticism  of  the  press 
among  the  Democrats.  And  what 
happened  was  not  only  Nixon’s 
blast  at  the  press,  when  he  got 
licked,  but  subsequent  to  that, 
this  situation  at  the  last  Repub¬ 
lican  convention.  Certainly  it 
seems  pretty  clear  to  the  aver¬ 
age  man  on  the  street,  who  has 
heard  for  years  from  the  Demo¬ 
crats  that  the  press  was  unfair, 
that  it  is  true  when  leading 
Republicans  now  agree.  He  says, 
‘Well,  it  must  be  so.  They  both 
say  so.’ 

“And  that’s  the  situation  that 
we’re  faced  with.  It’s  not  very 
pleasant  and  I  have  no  ready 
solution  as  to  what  to  do  about 
it. 

“On  top  of  all  this,  and  using 
this  basis  of  uncertainty  in  the 
press  as  a  weapon,  we  have  a 
very  organized  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  extreme 
groups  to  actually  penalize  by 
mass  attack,  to  stifle  the  news. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  our  ‘Mail  Bag’  (letters  to 
the  editor  column)  was  deliber¬ 
ately  packed.  Our  ‘Mail  Bag’  is 
a  pretty  good  feature,  yet  we 
are  faced  with  this  problem:  If 
we  try  to  run  all  the  letters,  even 
though  it  seems  obvious  to  us 
that  some  of  them  are  stacked, 
we  give  a  total  imbalance  to  the 
Mail  Bag.  If  we  cut  out  the  Mail 
Bag,  we  accomplish  the  same 
thing  because  then  the  people 
who  have  something  sincere  to 
say,  don’t  have  access  to  say  it.” 

Continuing,  Mr.  Ridder  said: 


“Now  specifically,  I  think  the 
things  you  have  to  guard  against 
are  the  packing  of  your  letter 
columns  by  any  group,  not  any 
specific  one,  although  there  is  no 
question  of  doubt  that  the  Birch 
Society  is  the  most  active  in  this 
field.  I  urge  every  one  of  you 
who  has  not  done  so  to  read  the 
Blue  Book.  I  think  this  is  re¬ 
quired  reading. 


Quotes  “Blue  Book” 


“Time  doesn’t  permit  me  to 
make  as  many  quotes  as  I  would 
like  to,  but  he  (Robert  Welch) 
outlines  the  system  of  using  the 
mail  as  a  device  to  control  poli¬ 
ticians,  the  press,  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  This  is  a  well- 
organized  system.  How  could  you 
operate  your  newspaper  if  you 
get  an  extra  20,000  pieces  of 
mail  in  a  week?  What  would 
happen  to  your  regular  business? 
You  can’t  throw  all  the  letters 


away. 

“How  could  you  operate  your 
classified  department  if  they  tied 
up  all  your  telephone  lines?  And 
while  they  speak  nicely  and  say 
all  these  letters  should  be  very 
sweet  and  kind,  they  are  nothing 
of  the  sort.  I  just  saw  in  Wash¬ 
ington  one  of  the  leading  Repub¬ 
lican  senators  who  told  me  that 
he  was  literally  sick  at  heart  at 
the  filth  with  which  he  had  been 
attacked,  that  he  was  embar¬ 
rassed  to  have  his  clerks  read 
the  mail. 

“There  are  a  great  many 
things  that  the  Birch  Society 
stands  for  that  I’m  in  favor  of, 
because  they  can  quote  platitudes 
like  anybody  else.  But  it  is  a 
secret  society  and  its  intent,  as 
it  says  in  the  Blue  Book,  is  to  be 
monolithic.  And  newspapers  de¬ 
pend,  if  they  depend  on  any¬ 
thing,  on  freedom  of  expression. 
That’s  all  we  have  to  sell.  We 
must  have  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  what  the  Blue 
Book  says: 


Birch  is  Monolithic 


“  ‘The  John  Birch  Society  is 
to  be  a  monolithic  body.  A  repub¬ 
lican  form  of  government  or 
organization  has  many  attrac¬ 
tions  and  advantages,  under  cer¬ 
tain  favorable  conditions.  But 
under  less  happy  circumstances 
it  lends  itself  too  readily  to  in¬ 
filtration,  distortion  and  disrup¬ 
tion.  ,  .  . 

“  ‘The  John  Birch  Society  will 
operate  under  completely  author¬ 
itative  control  at  all  levels. 
Those  members  who  cease  to 
feel  the  necessary  degree  of 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Greensboro  Dailies 
To  Be  Purchased 


Greenboro,  N.  C. 

An  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  the  sale  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  the 
Greensboro  Record,  and  Station 
WFMY-tv,  to  Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth  Newspapers,  Inc.  The 
transfer  of  properties  is  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  approval  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  which  would  take  sev¬ 
eral  months  to  complete. 

Announcement  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Frank  Bat¬ 
ten,  publisher  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  and  C.  0. 
Jeffress,  president  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  News  Company. 

Vincent  J.  Manno  acted  as  a 
financial  consultant  for  the  Nor¬ 
folk  corporation  and  assisted  in 
the  transaction. 

Similar  Croups 

The  sale  would  bring  together 
two  parallel  organizations.  The 
Norfolk-Portsmouth  Corporation 
publishes  morning,  evening,  and 
Sunday  newspapers  and  owns 
Station  WTAR,  the  CBS  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  affiliate  in  the 
Norfolk  -  Portsmouth  -  Newport 
News  area. 

The  Greensboro  News  Com¬ 
pany  similarly  publishes  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sundav  news- 
paners  and  owns  the  CBS  tele¬ 
vision  affiliate  in  the  Green.sboro- 
High  Point- Winston-Salem  mar¬ 
ket.  Both  WTAR  and  WFMY 
were  the  first  television  .stations 
in  their  areas. 

The  price  of  the  prospective 
purchase  was  not  stated  by 
either  the  seller  or  buyer.  Mr. 
Batten  said  Mr.  Jeffress  has 
agreed  to  remain  with  the  news¬ 
papers  and  would  be  named  pub¬ 
lisher  when  the  sale  took  effect. 
Mr.  Batten  would  be  president 
of  the  Greensboro  corporation 
but  will  remain  in  Norfolk. 

The  Greensboro  newspapers 
circulate  in  Piedmont  North 
Carolina,  which  has  been  build¬ 
ing  rapidly  a  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  base.  Greensboro  also  is 
important  as  a  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  center  and  as  the  loca¬ 
tion  for  five  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  and  several  large  in¬ 
surance  company  headquarters. 
The  Greensboro  Daily  News  has 
a  circulation  of  92.000  morning 
and  of  105,000  Sunday;  the 
Record,  of  33.000  afternoon. 

The  Virginian-Pilot  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  123,000  morning  and 
160,000  Sunday;  the  Ledger- 
Star  of  103,000  afternoon.  They 
serve  a  metropolitan  area  com¬ 
posed  of  four  cities  —  Norfolk. 
Portsmouth,  Virginia  Beach  and 
Chesapeake  —  and  the  Tidewa¬ 


ter  counties  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  Their  area  in¬ 
cludes  the  largest  naval  ba.se  in 
the  world,  a  complex  of  60  mili¬ 
tary  commands  and  a  growing 
port  industry.  It  embraces  the 
new  Chesapeake  Bay  bridge- 
tunnel,  which  already  is  building 
Virginia  Beach  and  Norfolk  as 
resort  and  distribution  centers. 

Mr.  Batten  said  the  similari¬ 
ties  in  opportunities  and  organi¬ 
zation  made  the  Greensboro  and 
Norfolk  link  especially  desirable. 
Mr.  Jeffress  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  “the  two  newspapers 
and  WFMY-tv  would  continue 
their  traditional  role  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  serving  both  this  com¬ 
munity  and  North  Carolina.” 

• 

Shaw  Papers  Buy 
Daily  in  Wisconsin 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Shaw  Newspapers  added  the 
Monroe  Evening  Times  to  its 
list  of  seven  newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana  this  week.  The 
acquisition  from  Edmund  C. 
Hamilton  and  Lena  Conrad,  co¬ 
publishers,  was  described  by 
Arnold  V.  Lund,  manager,  as 
“part  of  a  long-range  program 
of  expansion  in  the  midwest.” 

To  publish  the  6-day  Times 
(5,300  circ.),  the  B.  F.  Shaw 
Publi.shing  Company  of  Dixon, 
Ill.,  established  the  Monroe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Stockholders 
are  Ben  T.  Shaw,  Robert  F. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  Lund. 

Lena  Conrad  is  remaining  as 
business  manager.  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  future  plans  were  not  an¬ 
nounced.  Larry  Lindgren,  now 
city  editor,  will  become  editor, 
replacing  Mr.  Hamilton.  No 
other  personnel  or  policy 
changes  are  contemplated,  Mr. 
Lund  said. 

• 

Offset  Daily  Starts 
In  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Huntsville,  Ala. 

The  Huntsville  News,  a  morn¬ 
ing  offset  daily,  started  publica¬ 
tion  this  week  in  competition 
with  the  Newhouse-owned  Hunts¬ 
ville  Times,  an  evening  paper. 

The  News  began  as  a  weekly 
last  Jan.  8.  It  is  owned  by  James 
R.  Cleary,  John  A.  Higdon  and 
Thomas  Barr,  former  owners  of 
the  UHF  tv  station,  channel  31. 

Huntsville,  called  “Rocket 
City  U.S.A.,”  is  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est  growing  communities  in  the 
country.  Population  is  up  133 
percent  from  72,903  in  1950  to 
169,700  in  1963.  Retail  sales 
went  from  $48,069,000  a  year  in 
1953  to  $199,194,000  last  year. 


Pittsburgh  Paper 
Sells  tv  Interests 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Cox  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  announced  the  purchase  of 
WllC-tv  in  Pittsburgh  for  more 
than  $20  million,  subject  to  the 
approval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

WIIC,  affiliated  with  NBC 
since  it  began  operation  Sept.  1, 
1957,  was  owned  50  percent  by 
H.  Kenneth  Brennan  and  his 
sisters,  Margaret  M.  and  Mary 
Thelma  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Post  Gazette  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  owners  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post  Gazette. 

Cox  owns  television  stations 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Charlotte,  N.  C.;  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif,  and  a  radio  station 
in  Miami,  Fla. 

Hearst  Merger 
Branded  False 

San  Francisco 

A  report  that  the  morning  and 
evening  Hearst  newspapers  of 
San  Francisco  would  be  merged 
into  one  operation  was  branded 
as  false  following  a  rumor 
broadcast  over  television  station 
KPIX  here. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  foun¬ 
dation  to  any  report  that  the 
two  separately  published  and 
managed  papers  will  merge  — 
today,  tomorrow,  next  week,  next 
month,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
foreseeable  future,”  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  said  in  a 
brief  statement  published  under 
the  head,  “False  Rumor.” 

Charles  Gould,  publisher  of 
both  the  Examiner  and  the  News 
Call  Bulletin,  said  there  seems 
to  be  no  end  to  rumors.  These 
began  on  his  July  1,  1962  arrival 
here.  They  have  been  on  a 
monthly  basis  since  last  June. 

Specific  dates  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  succeeding  rumors. 
July  1,  Aug.  1  and  Sept.  1  were 
reported  in  turn  this  year. 

Now  that  these  dates  have 
proven  false  one  would  think 
the  rumors  would  die,  Mr.  Gould 
said.  Instead  he  is  being  asked 
to  define  the  words  “foreseeable 
future”  used  in  the  Examiner 
statement  which  sought  to  end 


Baltimore  Sun’s 
Price  Goes  to  10c 

Baltimore 
The  Baltimore  Sun  has  raised 
the  price  of  its  street  sale  edi¬ 
tions,  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  from  seven  cents  to  a  dime 
beginning  September  7.  The 
home  delivery  price  was  not 
affected. 


Times-Mirror  Buys 
Plywood  Plant 

Los  A.n’GELES 

The  Times  Mirror  C v)mpany 
has  expanded  its  forest  line* 
products  and  entered  the  ply. 
wood  manufacturing  field 
through  the  acquisition  of  the 
Dwyer  Lumber  and  Plywood 
Company  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
Norman  Chandler,  tiiairman 
and  president  has  announced. 

The  acquisition,  made  througdi 
Publishers’  Paper  Co.,  67% 
owned  Times  Mirror  subsidiary, 
was  a  cash  transaction. 

Dwyer,  founded  in  1924,  has 
current  annual  sales  approxi¬ 
mating  $10  million,  with  sales 
and  earnings  in  an  upward 
trend.  The  acquisition  represents 
an  acceleration  in  the  timetable 
for  entry  by  Times  Mirror  into 
plywood  manufacturing.  It  su¬ 
persedes  an  earlier  plan  to  build 
a  plywood  mill  in  Molalla,  Ore- 
gon. 

The  Dwyer  properties  will  be 
operated  as  the  Dwyer  Division 
of  Publishers’  Paper  Co.  Pub¬ 
lishers’  also  owns  a  paper  mill 
in  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  lumber 
mills  in  Tillamook  and  Molino, 
Oregon,  and  approximately  100,- 
000  acres  of  timberland. 

Dwyer  owns  86  acres  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  site  of  a  ply¬ 
wood  plant  and  a  lumber  mill 
with  annual  capacities  of  48  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  and  45  million 
board  feet  respectively.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  company  operates  the 
Clackamas  Logging  Company 
with  1300  acres  of  timberlands 
40  miles  east  of  Portland. 

• 

New  Paper  Planned 
By  Mexican  Croup 

Mexico  Citt 

A  syndicate  of  Mexican  in¬ 
dustrialists,  bankers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  has  been  formed  to 
launch  a  new  daily  newspaper 
here. 

The  newspaper,  expected  to 
have  credit  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  development  bank,  Nacion- 
al  Financiera,  is  scheduled  to 
begin  publication  soon  after  Dec. 
1,  when  president-elect  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz  takes  office  for  a 
six-year  term,  it  was  said. 

Among  the  backers  are  Carlos 
Trouyet,  J.  Espinosa  Yglesias, 
Raul  Bailleres,  and  Gabriel  Al- 


Goss  Sales  Record 

The  Goss  Company  Division 
Miehle,  Goss,  Dexter,  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  reached  a  new  high  record 
of  $8,000,000  sales  in  July,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  was  advised 
this  week.  Sales  of  $40,000,000 
for  the  year  are  anticipated, 
contributing  importantly  to  the 
expected  $100,000,000  MGD 
gross. 
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MISSISSIPPI  RACIAL  FRONT 


Newsmen  Barred 
From  School  Sites 


playground,  paused  a  minute  John,  right,  and  Charles  Saggus, 

for  a  good  look  while  police  sons  of  James  Saggus,  Jackson, 

watched  tolerantly,  then  sped  Miss.,  AP  bureau  chief,  stand  by 
home  to  telephone  dad  with  in-  us«d  to  help  dad  in 

formation.  It  was  the  first  on-  covenng  c.tys  school  integration. 

the-spot  report  to  make  the  wire  aged  to  catch  a  few  pictures  of 
story  and  was  used  by  local  pa-  Negro  children  at  the  schools 
pers.  as  they  cruised  in  cars. 

Mrs.  Saggus  and  three  young-  In  Biloxi,  AP  staffer  Gavin 
er  children  kept  a  watch  on  Scott  and  Jim  Lund  of  the 
other  schools  by  driving  around  Biloxi-Gulfport  Daily  Herald 
the  city.  Photographers  man-  {Continued  on  page  41) 


I  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ROUNDUP 

I  I  Newspaper  Bombed; 

II  i  UPI  Man  Injured 

j  Racial  strife  last  week  caused  Mrs.  Smith  recently  printed 
.*  ’  '■  the  destruction  of  a  weekly  editorials  in  her  newspapers 
newspaper  office  in  Mississippi  condemning  the  murder  of  three 
_  and  the  injury  of  a  newspaper  civil  rights  workers  in  Missis- 
^  j  photographer  in  Pennsylvania.  sippi. 

An  explosion  ripped  the  offices  “This  is  just  one  more  attempt 
.  .  of  the  Northside  Reporter,  a  by  these  people  to  harass  or 
i  weekly  newspaper  published  in  intimidate  us,”  Mrs.  Smith  said 
'aI*  ^  Miss.,  by  Hazel  Bran-  in  Atlantic  City. 

■  non  Smith,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
:  Prize  for  her  fearless  editorials  Photographer  Hurt 

i  racial  violence.  A  United  Press  International 

bomb  was  thrown  through  a  rear  photographer  Frank  Johnston 
sion,  while  the  office  was  un-  was  injured  while  covering  Ne- 

Chi-  Mrs.  Smith  was  in  gro  rioting  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

cord  City  serving  as  com-  Mr.  Johnston,  of  the  Austin, 

EM-  at  the  Democratic  Na-  Tex.,  UPI  bureau,  was  struck 

ised  Convention  for  NBC.  in  the  shoulder  by  a  fire  hydrant 

I  qqq  Mayor  Allen  Thompson  of  cap.  He  did  not  see  his  assailant, 
ited,  '^^ckson  said  the  city  would  offer  Mr.  Johnston  was  stopping  in 
the  ^  Jl.OOO  reward  for  arrest  and  Philadelphia  to  visit  his  mother 
IGD  conviction  of  persons  responsi-  enroute  from  the  Democratic 
ble  for  the  bombing.  National  Convention  in  Atlantic 
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City  and  went  to  work  when  restaurant  was  shattered  near 
the  rioting  and  looting  erupted,  her  while  she  was  making  a 
Tall  and  blonde  Mary  Lou  telephone  call. 

Oates,  UPI  staff  correspondent  “Police”  was  printed  on  the 
of  the  Philadelphia  bureau,  sped  helmet  Miss  Oates  wore, 
to  the  scene  of  the  rioting  at  “I  didn’t  know  then  it  was  to 
midnight.  Wearing  a  police-  single  me  out  for  outbursts  of 
man’s  helmet,  she  worked  in  profanity,  to  make  me  a  target 
the  riot  zone  until  past  mid-  for  spitting  by  the  rioters  as  I 
morning  the  next  day  and  wrote  followed  the  breaking  crowds  on 
a  first-person  account.  down  the  street,”  she  wrote. 


A  plate  glass  window  in  a 


UPI  reporter  Mary  Lou  Oates,  UPI  Staff  photographer  Frank 

wearing  a  "hard  hat,"  stands  amid  Johnston  grimaces  as  his  sister, 

debris  left  after  rioting  and  pillage  Carol,  medicates  his  shoulder  after 

left  an  estimated  $500,000  damage  he  was  injured  while  covering 

in  Philadelphia.  Negro  rioting  in  Philadelphia. 
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DETROIT,  YOLNGSTOWN  STILL  OLT 

Pittsburgh  Dailies  Hit 
With  Strike  Threat 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A  third  U.  S.  city  was  threat¬ 
ened  this  week  with  a  printed 
news  blackout  when  the  printing 
pressmen  of  Pittsburgh  voted  to 
petition  their  international 
board  of  directors  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  strike  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  agents 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 
The  dispute  is  over  wage  de¬ 
mands.  The  contract  expired 
April  1. 

Detroit’s  two  regular  newspa¬ 
pers  continued  closed,  w'ith  two 
emergency  dailies  endeavoring 
to  fill  the  gap.  Lower  than 
usual  turn-out  for  election  pri¬ 
maries  this  week  was  blamed  on 
the  .strike  of  pressmen  and  paper 
handlers  that  has  shut  down 
the  Neivs  and  the  Free  Press 
since  July  13. 

In  Youngstown,  where  the 
Guild  struck  the  Vindicator 
Aug.  18,  Fred  Kearney,  presi¬ 
dent  Local  11  ANG,  announced 
publication  of  a  16-page  tabloid 
starting  Sept.  7,  together  with 
a  16-page  shopping  news  supple¬ 
ment. 

.Same  Plant 

Both  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
(p.m.)  and  Post-Gazette  (a.m.) 
are  printed  in  the  same  plant 
although  they  are  corporately 
and  editorially  separate.  The 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper  has  since  Nov.  12,  1961, 
acted  as  agent  for  the  PG  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  in  printing, 
circulating  and  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  space  in  the  Post-Gazette. 

Both  papers  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish  as  negotiations  between 
publishers  and  pressmen  were 
held  Thursday  morning  (Sept. 
3). 

On  Sept.  1,  184,500  copies  of 
the  Press  failed  to  get  printed, 
and  on  Sept.  2  the  Post-Gazette 
was  three  hours  late  in  getting 
off  the  press,  but  all  copies  were 
printed.  On  Sept.  3  the  Post- 
Gazette  came  out  on  schedule. 

At  a  joint  session  lasting  an 
hour  and  a  half  Wednesday 
evening  (Sept.  2),  the  press¬ 
men  and  publishers  reviewed 
their  respective  positions.  The 
pressmen  now  get  $131.60  for 
day  work,  $135.60  for  night. 
Robert  Slinskey,  president  of 
Pressmen’s  Local  9  said  an  offer 
of  $10.25  more  weekly  spread 
over  39  months  was  less  than  an 
increase  given  to  a  non-craft 


The  Guild  in  Youngstown  is 
planning  to  print  a  strike  tab  in 
a  plant  run  by  the  Franciscan 
Order,  which  publishes  a  local 
bowling  news  on  a  flat-bed  press. 
Supervisory  personnel  who  have 
lived  in  the  plant  since  the  strike 
started  have  been  publishing 
and  selling  at  the  office  3,000  to 
4,000  copies  of  an  8-page  Vindi¬ 
cator. 

Elmer  Brown,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  ordered  the  printers  to 
honor  their  contract  and  pass 
the  Guild  picket  line.  The  print¬ 
ers  made  attempts  to  do  so  on 
Monday  this  week.  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  were  massed  in  a  parking 
lot  adjacent  to  the  plant.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kearney  of  the  Guild  Local 
said  “Some  scuffling  took  place 
and  several  printers  were 
knocked  down.’’  They  didn’t  go 
in. 

Subsequently  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  filed  suit 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  against 
the  ANG  asking  an  injunction 
because  “picketing  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  prevent  not  only  Vin¬ 
dicator  employes  but  anybody 
else  from  going  through  the 
lines.” 

The  Arc  Engraving  Co.,  which 
occupies  space  in  the  Vindicator 
building,  sought  the  injunction 
because  its  employes  were  not 
coming  to  work. 

The  Youngstown  dispute  con¬ 
cerns  the  initial  contract  for  42 
newly  organized  outside  circu¬ 
lation  employes. 

Federal  mediator  Harding 
Roach  was  meeting  with  Guild 
and  Vindicator  negotiators  on 
Thursday  (Sept.  3)  when  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 

Kuiiiney  Steps  In 

Governor  Romney  of  Michi¬ 
gan  brought  Detroit  negotiators 
together  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Lansing  Aug.  27,  and  talks  were 
resumed  Monday.  After  meet¬ 
ings  in  Detroit  Aug.  21  and 
Sept.  1  with  paper  handlers  and 
pressmen,  sessions  were  ad¬ 
journed  temporarily.  The  paper 
handlers  and  the  publishers  as¬ 
sociation  were  meeting  Thurs¬ 
day,  but  no  meeting  had  been 
schooled  with  the  pressmen. 

“If  these  negotiations  col¬ 
lapse  now,  we  are  in  for  a  long 
strike,”  Gov.  Romney  warned, 
after  making  a  surprise  visit  to 
the  Monday  meeting. 

Lee  Hills,  publisher,  and  John 
B.  Olson,  general  manager,  on 


*  Buttercup'  Can't 
Walk  with  Pickets 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Marcel  Saddy,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Sarnia  Gazette, 
called  police  because  he  thought 
a  dog  on  the  printers’  picket 
line  was  intimidating  his  em¬ 
ployes. 

Paul  Larson  had  brought  his 
Labrador  Retriever  to  the  picket 
line  at  the  new’spaper,  which 
has  been  struck  for  13  weeks, 
for  a  walk. 

Two  policemen  answered  the 
complaint  and  ordered  that  the 
dog  —  named  Buttercup  —  be 
taken  away. 

.4ug.  26,  sent  a  letter  to  Free 
Press  employes  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  it  they  discussed  what 
they  called  the  “unrealistic  de¬ 
mands — time-and-a-half  pay  for 
the  normal  fifth  day’s  work  on 
Saturday.” 

“Rather  than  dropping  the 
demand  for  time-and-a-half  for 
Saturday,”  the  letter  continued, 
“the  pressmen’s  president  .sub¬ 
stituted  this  demand: 

“Seven  hours  pay  for  to 
514  hours  as  a  basic  Saturday 
night  shift,  plus  time  and  a  half 
for  all  additional  time. 

“For  extra  measure,  he  added 
a  demand  for  another  $1.25  in 
wages  on  top  of  what  he  had 
already  accepted. 

“Along  W’ith  these  new  de¬ 
mands,  the  pressmen  still  in¬ 
sisted  on  excessive  manning  and 
all  work  clothes  to  be  supplied 
by  the  new’spapers  —  another 
thinly-veiled  demand  for  more 
money.” 

The  letter  continued  that  the 
paperhandlers  follow’ed  the 
pressmen’s  lead. 

“At  first,  they  dropped  Satur¬ 
day  time  and  a  half  and  substi¬ 
tuted  an  even  more  costly  de¬ 
mand — a  reduction  in  the  night 
work  of  $10  or  $12  per  w'eek  for 
those  who  w’ouldn’t  get  the 
added  penalty  pay  from  the 
shortened  shift,”  the  letter  said. 

“Later,  they  returned  to  the 
time-and-a-half  demand  and  the 
mediators  recessed  the  meeting.” 

Freeman  D.  Frazee,  president 
of  Detroit  Pressmen’s  Local  13, 
explained  his  position  on  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Saturday  time-and-a- 
half  pay  in  a  letter  to  E&P: 

“At  the  Free  Press  the  press¬ 
man  begins  his  normal  work 
week  on  Sunday  evening  at  6 
p.m.  and  works  6  hours  of  his 
7^/4  hour  shift  on  Sunday  night 
including  30  minutes  for  lunch. 
Therefore  the  expiration  of  the 
shift  should  be  1:30  on  Monday 
morning.  Now’  let  me  answer 
why  we  are  not  asking  for  pre¬ 
mium  pay  on  Sunday;  because 
this  work  is  relative  to  the  Mon¬ 
day  morning  edition  which  is 


the  same  as  Tuesday  lornim, 
Wednesday  morning,  vc. 

“The  pressman  foi  iws  tke 
same  schedule  throng  m  Thun- 
day  for  his  5  nights  o'"  vork. 

“The  subsequent  cek  Ik 
starts  on  Monday  n  6  p.a. 
and  w’orks  the  same  scheduk 
through  Friday;  on  tlie  subse¬ 
quent  week  he  starts  his  firs; 
shift  on  Tuesday  at  r.  p.m.  anc 
works  through  Saturd.iy. 

“Saturday  is  different  liecause 
you  face  a  complete  new  sched-i 
ule  on  Saturday  for  -Sunday’s 
editions.  We  have  prrss  crews 
that  .start  at  2:30  on  Saturday 
afternoon  and  are  paid  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-half  (4ij 
hours)  until  7  p.m.  that  guar¬ 
antees  a  night’s  pay  ($28.34), 
If  you  will  please  note  -I'i  hours 
at  time  and  one-half  equals 
$27.32  so  the  pressmen  actu 
ally  gets  a  bonus  of  $1.02  fo 
.starting  to  w’ork  at  2:30  p.m 
on  Saturday  because  he  is  sched 
uled  for  1(4  hours  work  for  th 
Sunday  edition. 

“The  next  press  crew  .sched 
uled  for  the  Sunday  edition  i- 
at  4:15  p.m.  and  naturally  pak 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  Dne-hal; 
for  2  hours  and  45  minutes  unti 
7  p.m.  w’hich  if  you  will  pleast 
note  is  a  1  hour  later  start  nr 
Saturday  for  the  Sunday  edi 
tions. 

“The  7  p.m.  on  Saturday  alst 
means  that  the  shift  expiratior 
on  Sunday  morning  is  2:3iJ 
rather  than  the  normal  1:30  trt 
other  6  mornings  of  the  week 
The  next  and  last  2  crews  .start 
at  6:15  p.m.  and  of  course  an 
paid  time  and  one-half  for  th 
45  minutes  to  the  7  p.m.  start! 
ing  time  on  Saturday  for  th"* 
Sunday  publication. 

“Yes,  most  certainly  the  Sat 
urday  afternoon,  the  Saturda 
night  and  the  Sunday  momin 
schedule  of  work  necessary  t 
to  Sunday  editions  is  entire! 
different.  Therefore  I  beli  ‘ 
any  pressman  deserves  a  p... 
mium  pay  of  time  and  one-halM 
for  working  for  the  Sunday  ei-E 
tions.  Furthermore,  ask  any  OM 
on  Sunday  whether  he  be^ 
church,  at  the  beach,  or  whaB 
ever  he  might  be,  if  the  laha 
cost  should  be  the  same  for  tki 
Sunday  edition  as  it  is  on  Mdt 
days,  Tuesdays,  etc.  Let  us  ai 
ourselves  a  very  simple  qaai- 
tion,  why  does  it  cost  moreki 
have  your  hair  cut  on  Saturdv 
in  Detroit  and  also  who  ew 
heard  of  a  barber  shop  baa? 
open  in  Detroit  on  Sunday. 

“The  Detroit  News  also  his 
publications  for  the  7  days  but 
they  only  utilize  newspiqK.' 
pressmen  for  6  days  and  I 
nights.  Their  daily  schedule  l‘ 
an  ordinary  day  and  nigh' 
schedule,  Monday  through  Sit- 
urday  with  a  schedule  of  8  how 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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AEJ  (X.NVENTION 


Joi  rnalism  Educators 
Pass  New  Constitution 


By  W  illiam  McReynoIds 


Austin,  Tex.  minimum  for  an  executive  sec- 
The  adoption  of  a  new  and  retary  who  gives  one-third  of 
shorter  constitution  was  the  his  time,  year-round,  to  the  AEJ, 


major  transaction  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour- 


and  for  accompanying  needs.” 
During  1963,  Prof.  Wilson  re- 


nalism,  'vhen  it  met  for  its  ported,  operating  expenses 
fourteenth  annual  convention  climbed  up  to  meet  the  associa- 


Aug.  26-30. 


tion’s  receipts.  This  left  little 


Improvement  of  the  organi-  chance  for  expanding  the  central 
zation’s  financial  condition  and  office  costs  in  the  future. 


the  new  constitution. 


only,  the  group  passed  a  constitu¬ 
tional  proposal  providing  for  an 
association  of  individuals  and 
of  organizations  (principally  the 


Interest  Groups 


journalism  School  Administra-  dictate,  whether  of  international 

communications,  of  theory  and 
Dues  Inrreased  method  in  research,  of  adver¬ 

tising,  broadcast  journalism,  or 
Dues  for  association  members,  whatever.  Division  heads  will 
any  including  those  well  es-  make  up  an  advisory  board. 


Dues  Increased 


many  including  those  well  es¬ 


tablished  in  the  journalism  pro-  whose  function  will  be  to  make 
fession  who  want  to  teach,  were  recommendations  to  the  Execu- 


raised  $2.50,  or  from  $10  to 
$12.50.  (The  executive  commit¬ 
tee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 


tive  Committee. 

In  other  constitutional  action: 
— the  office  of  second  vicepres- 


determining  dues  of  affiliate  ident  was  dropped  and  the  office 


members.) 

Prof.  Harold  L.  Nelson,  Wis- 


of  executive  secretary  added. 

— the  Executive  Committee 


consin,  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  broaden 
committee  on  constitutional  or-  the  scope  of  the  association,  by 


ganization,  reported  on  the  need  the  addition  of  three  voting 


for  increased  dues: 


members;  namely,  the  chairmen 


"AEJ  wants  an  expanded  cen-  of  the  three  standing,  elected 
tral  office.  It’s  only  a  gpiess,  but  committees  of  AEJ  on  teaching 


the  committee  figures  that  we’re  standards,  research,  and  public 
about  $4,000  a  year  shy  of  the  service. 


Highlighting  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  committees,  Mr.  Nelson 
reported,  is  the  AEJ  concern 
with  the  total  picture  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  mass  communica¬ 
tions  by  placing  power  in  com¬ 
mittees  whose  concern  is  to  con¬ 
sider  the  problems  that  face  all 
AEJ  members,  whatever  their 
specialized  media  or  communica¬ 
tions  jobs. 

In  other  action,  AEJ  conven- 
tioners  heard  annual  reports 
from  its  standing  councils  and 
committees,  including  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  scroll  to  Prof.  Raymond 
B.  Nixon,  Minnesota,  who  is  re- 
Frank  Ahlgren.  editor  of  the  Mem-  tiring  this  year  as  editor  of  the 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  Journalism  Quarterly. 

American  j^is  response.  Dr.  Nixon 

council  on  Education  in  Jour-  r  n  i.  i  » 

"•lism  (left)  talk*  at  convention  cr^it  f^or  the  Quarterly’s 

with  E.  L.  Callihan.  chairman  of  success  to  the  quality  of  con- 
Southern  Methodist  University  tributions  and  to  the  support  he 
Journalism  Department  and  prasi-  received  from  the  University  of 
dent-elect  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha.  Minnesota  and  the  State  Univer- 


I 


editor  sc  publisher  for  September  5,  1964 


determination  of  the  AEJ  com-  The  new  constitution  also  pro¬ 


position  are  salient  features  of  vides  for  a  standing  membership 


committee  and  denies  member- 


Rather  than  restricting  itself  ship  to  individuals  and  organi- 
to  membership  by  individuals  zations  at  the  secondary  school 


CITATION — From  left  are  Dr.  Charles  Allen,  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  Kansas  State  and  president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Journalism  School  Administrator*  (ASJSA);  Nick  B.  Williams,  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  who  accepted  for  his  paper  the 
1964  Citation  of  Merit  of  the  ASJA;  Quintus  C.  Wilson,  dean,  School 
of  Journalism,  West  Virginia  University,  chairman  of  the  ASJA  Awards 
Committee. 


The  constitution  provides  for 


.American  Association  of  Schwls  formation  of  interest  groups, 
ind  Departments  of  Journalism  "divisions.”  Members  can  now 


sity  of  Iowa  and  to  the  compe¬ 
tence  of  Quarterly  personnel. 


Emery  Is  Editor 


and  the  American  Society  of  group  together  as  their  interests 


At  the  convention.  Prof.  Ed¬ 
win  Emery  of  Minnesota  was 
elected  to  succeed  Dr.  Nixon  as 
editor.  Prof.  Bruce  Westley, 
Wisconsin,  was  named  associate 
editor. 

Action  taken  by  the  AEJ  ex¬ 
ecutive  commiteee  included  the 
following: 

— voted  to  increase  convention 
registration  from  $5  to  $7.50 
lieginning  in  1965. 

— ^voted  to  increase  placement 
service  fees  from  $3  to  $5  be¬ 
ginning  the  first  of  1965. 

Syracuse  University  was  ap¬ 
proved  as  the  site  for  the  1965 
convention  and  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  for  the  1966 
meeting. 


Officers  Elected 


DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  was 
elected  the  1966  AEJ  president 
for  one  year,  beginning  Jan.  1, 
as  president-elect  and  first  vice- 
president  of  the  organization. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of 
Columbia  University,  who  was 
elected  last  year,  will  be  1965 
president. 

Other  new  officers  are  Prof. 
Warren  C.  Price,  University  of 
Oregon,  second  vicepresident; 
Prof.  Elmer  Beth,  University  of 
Kansas,  secretary-treasurer. 

Prof.  William  E.  Porter  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and 
1964  AEJ  president,  was  elected 
AEJ  representative  on  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism,  the  journalism 
accrediting  agrency. 

Prof.  Theodore  B.  Peterson, 
University  of  Illinois,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
44th  annual  convention  of 
AASDJ,  which  met  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  AEJ  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


Vicepresident,  Wesley  C. 
Clark,  professor  at  Syracuse; 
secretary-treasurer,  Elmer  F. 
Beth,  professor  at  Kansas. 

Elected  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were  Profs.  C.  Joe  Hol¬ 
land,  Oklahoma;  Rae  0.  Weimer, 
Florida;  and  Clifford  Weigle, 
Stanford. 


By  special  ballot.  Prof.  Earl 
English  of  Missouri  was  elected 
as  the  AASDJ  representative  to 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  (ACEJ). 


Awards  Program 


The  AASDJ  members  also 
heard  a  report  by  Prof.  Leslie 
Moeller,  Iowa,  concerning  the 
1965-66  awards  progrram  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation.  “A  new 
wrinkle,”  he  said,  “is  that  each 
school  submitting  two  contest 
entries  each  month  will  receive 
$50  to  be  divided,  or  not,  be¬ 
tween  the  selected  entrants.” 


In  addition  to  a  meeting  next 
August,  AASDJ  members  voted 
to  meet  in  New  York  City  on 
April  18  as  guests  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Citation  of  Merit 


The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  received  the  1964  Cita¬ 
tion  of  Merit,  awarded  annually 
by  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors.  Receiving  the  honor  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Jour- 
(Contimied  on  page  38) 


Lady  Bird 
Table-hops 
With  Press 

By  Mary  Norris  Munroe 

Atlantic  City 

Like  everyone  else  at  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention  last  week, 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  w’as  full 
of  praise  for  the  press. 

At  a  press  breakfast,  the 
First  Lady  told  150  women  re¬ 
porters  that  she  mar\’eled  at 
“the  remarkable  job  done  by 
all  the  media  in  covering  the 
great  conventions”  and  that  she, 
for  one,  “had  fared  mighty  well 
at  the  hands  of  the  mass  media.” 

In  a  short  speech  preceding 
breakfast,  the  First  Lady  re¬ 
minded  reporters  that  she  had 
been  a  journalism  major  in  col¬ 
lege  and  confessed  that  she 
envied  them  “a  bit,  particularly 
right  now.”  She  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  she  would  be 
a  reporter  in  her  own  way  — 
on  a  closed  circuit  —  to  a  very 
private  editor.  Her  assignment: 
to  report  to  the  President,  factu¬ 
ally,  on  what  she  sees  and  hears 
in  the  places  she  visits. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her 
speech,  Mrs.  Johnson  spent  an 
hour  table-hopping.  Making  this 
possible  was  the  fact  that  at 
each  table,  a  chair  had  been  left 
empty  so  that  the  First  Lady — 
and  others  from  the  head  table — 
might  sit  down  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes  of  informal  conversation. 
This  novel  arrangement  worked 
fine  for  reporters,  but  it  didn’t 
give  anyone  from  the  head  table 
a  chance  to  eat. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  tid¬ 
bits  picked  up  at  breakfast, 
came  from  the  Johnsons’  teen¬ 
age  daughter. 

Poor  Photographers 

Asked  for  the  most  fun  thing 
that  happened  at  the  convention, 
Luci  replied:  “Running  through 
the  water  with  the  photogra¬ 
phers.” 

With  twinkling  eyes  Luci  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  photographers 
had  been  griving  her  a  hard  time 
demanding  poses  she  considered 
false  and  phony.  Finally,  she 
told  them  to  “come  on,”  she’d 
do  it  her  own  way  —  whereupon 
she  took  off  her  shoes  and  waded 
into  the  ocean. 

“Poor  photographers,  it  was 
so  sad  seeing  them  get  all  wet. 
And  what  will  their  bosses  say 
when  they  put  in  for  a  new  pair 
of  shoes  on  their  expense  ac¬ 
counts?”  asked  Luci  with  a 
chuckle,  explaining  that  she  had 
been  wearing  a  bathing  suit  un¬ 
der  her  denim  skirt  at  the  time. 


From  Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
also  a  guest  at  the  press  break¬ 
fast,  reporters  tri^  to  learn 
the  secret  of  her  husband’s 
amazing  energy.  “Does  Senator 
Humphrey  take  vitamins  and  if 
so  w’hat  brand”  was  the  first 
question  fired  at  her  by  a  tired 
reporter,  who  had  been  up  all 
night  working.  Mrs.  Humphrey’s 
answer:  “Yes,  but  the  Senator’s 
staff  have  found  that  vitamins 
don’t  affect  them  the  .same  way 
they  do  the  Senator.” 

• 

Houston  Post  Names 
Editor  for  Politics 

Houston 

The  appointment  of  William 
H.  Gardner  to  the  new  position 
of  political  affairs  editor  of  the 
Houston  Post  was  announced 
this  week  by  William  P.  Hobby 
Jr.,  executive  editor.  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner  has  been  managing  editor 
of  the  Post  since  March,  1963. 

Mr.  Gardner  will  return  to 
Austin  as  his  base.  He  worked 
there  from  1950  to  1963  as  chief 
of  the  Post’s  bureau  and  wrote 
a  book  on  Texas  government, 
“The  Texas  Citizen.”  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
'Texas. 

Other  appointments  on  thi! 
Post  include:  Gayle  McNutt, 
state  editor,  to  the  Austin  staff; 
James  L.  Mousner,  from  chief  of 
the  Austin  bureau  to  state  edi¬ 
tor;  Neil  Addington,  from  Aus¬ 
tin  staff  to  chief  of  bureau. 

• 

Reedy  Denies  Report 
He’s  About  to  Resign 

Washington 

White  House  Press  Secretary 
George  Reedy  flatly  denied  pub¬ 
lished  reports  that  he  was  re¬ 
signing  because  of  alleged  dis¬ 
agreement  with  President  John¬ 
son. 

The  Oceanside  (Calif.)  Daily 
Blade-Tribune  and  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  published  reports 
that  Mr.  Reedy  was  to  quit  be¬ 
cause  President  Johnson  did  not 
accept  his  advice  about  attend¬ 
ing  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Atlantic  City  last 
Wednesday  night. 

“The  report  is  utterly  and 
completely  fabricated  and  false,” 
said  Mr.  Reedy. 

• 

Scranton  Aide  to  Pen 
Speeches  for  Miller 

Philadelphia 

The  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee  has  retained  John  J. 
Kelly,  president  of  Kelly  Asso¬ 
ciates  here,  to  be  a  speech 
writer  for  Repr.  William  E. 
Miller,  the  GOP  candidate  for 
Vice  President.  Mr.  Kelly  for¬ 
merly  served  as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  advisor  to  Gov.  William 
W.  Scranton  of  Pennsylvania. 


SUCCESSOR  — •  Former  general 
Washington  manager  of  United 
Press  International  Lyle  Wilson 
(left)  and  his  successor,  Julius 
Frandsen,  are  shown  in  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  NJ., 
during  the  recent  Democrat  Na¬ 
tional  Convention. 

UPFs  Wilson 
Steps  Down 
In  Capital 

Lyle  Wilson,  general  Wash¬ 
ington  manger  of  United  Press 
International,  retired  as  general 
manager  and  vicepresident  this 
week.  He  will  continue  to  write 
his  “National  Window”  column 
three  times  a  week.  Julius 
Frandsen  succeeds  him. 

Mr.  Wilson,  65,  succeeded  the 
late  Raymond  Clapper  as  Wash¬ 
ington  manager  in  1933,  and 
became  a  vicepresident  in  1954. 
Before  moving  to  Washington 
in  the  1920’s,  he  had  worked  for 
the  United  Press  in  London  and 
New  York.  His  last  New  York 
assignment  was  on  the  cable 
desk  where  he  directed  coverage 
of  Capt.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s 
solo  flight  from  New  York  to 
Paris.  He  has  worked  in  the 
press  box  of  every  national  po¬ 
litical  convention  for  40  years. 

Mr.  Frandsen  vrent  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  for  the  UP  in 
1931  as  a  reporter.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  he  was  on 
the  New  York  staff  for  two 
years  as  a  reporter  and  rewrite 
man. 

He  has  named  Grant  Dillman, 
news  editor,  as  his  chief  deputy. 


Dailies  Aid  Station 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  “generous  grant”  from 
Capital  Newspapers  of  Albany, 
publishers  of  the  Knickerbocker 
News  and  the  Times-Union,  has 
enabled  the  city’s  non-commer¬ 
cial  television  station  to  resume 
Sunday  telecasts.  The  station, 
on  Channel  17,  suspended  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday  operations  a 
year  ago  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  The  station  is  operated 
by  Mohawk-Hudson  Council  on 
Educational  Television. 


Newspapt  *8 
Aimouncf 
Pres.  Picks 

These  newspapers  he.'  e  made 
public  their  endorsements  of 
Presidential  candidate.s  in  this 
year’s  election: 

Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  —  Gold- 
water-Miller 

Barre -Montpelier  (Vt.) 
Times-Argus  —  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey 

Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer— 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald— 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Natchez  (Miss.)  Democrat  — 
Goldw’ater-Miller 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner  — 
Goldwater-Miller 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  — 
Johnson-Humphrey 

Portland  Oregon  Journal— 
John.son-Humphrey 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  —  Johnson-Humphrey. 

Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram  —  Johnson-Humphrey 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  — 
Johnson-Humphrey. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post  —  John¬ 
son-Humphrey 

The  Natchez  Democrat  buried 
a  100-year-old  tradition  and  the 
Ocala  Star-Banner,  a  98-year- 
old  editorial  stand,  when  they 
indicated  editorial  support  for 
the  Republican  ticket.  The  Brat¬ 
tleboro  Reformer  did  away  a  63- 
year-old  tradition  in  supporting 
the  Democratic  ticket.  The  two 
other  Vermont  papers  have  also 
been  traditionally  Republican. 
The  Orlando  Sentinel  backed  a 
Republican  nominee  the  last 
three  Presidential  elections. 

• 

New  Promotion  Head 
On  Rockford  Dailies 

Appointment  of  Gordon  Wolf- 
ley,  a  community  leader  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  advertising,  sales 
promotion  and  personnel  fields, 
as  director  of  the  promotiM 
department  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Rcpi^ 
ter-Republic  was  announced  this 
week  by  E.  Kenneth  Todd,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Wolfley,  46,  succeeds  to 
the  position  made  vacant  by  tlw 
death  of  John  C.  Stafford,  who 
served  the  Rockford  Newspapers 
for  18  years,  and  was  a  past- 
president  and  director  of  NNPA 
Mr.  Wolfley  had  been  msn- 
ager  of  the  advertising  and  per¬ 
sonnel  departments  of  Smith  OH 
Corporation,  Rockford  petroleuB 
and  chemical  marketer  for  tlK 
last  14  years,  and  has  partici¬ 
pated  actively  in  Rockford  com¬ 
munity  affairs. 
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utilize  his  unique  talents  and  and  has  covered  Congrress  and 
serve  the  vital  needs  of  the  the  White  House  since. 

Times  in  the  years  ahead.”  He  In  another  announcement,  Mr. 
will  be  an  advisor  and  consultant  Sulzberger  said  the  title  of  Dr. 
in  editorial  matters  and,  as  head  Howard  Rusk  was  being  changea 
of  the  Department  of  Public  from  associate  editor  to  con- 
Affairs,  will  direct  programs  tributing  editor, 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  a  • 

l)etter  informed  public.  This  Paloon  Nameil  PM 
area  includes  primarily  the  a  o-  o  * 

Times  itself  but  also  the  use  of  Houston  t'ost 
television,  radio,  news  books  and  Robert  M.  Faloon  has  been 
other  factors  in  the  field  of  named  director  of  public  services 
education.  and  promotion  of  the  Houston 

^  ^  Post  by  W.  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  ex- 

.a  e  ge  s  .areer  ecutive  vice  president  and  ex- 

Except  for  a  brief  period  as  ecutive  editor, 
roving  correspondent  and  then  Mr.  Faloon  has  worked  for  20 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Chicago  years  on  newspapers  in  Penn- 
(111.)  Sun,  in  1941  and  1942,  sylvania,  Tennessee,  Florida  and 
Mr.  Catledge  has  been  with  the  Indiana.  He  joined  the  Post  this 
New  York  Times  since  1929.  He  past  spring  on  the  discontinu- 
served  in  the  Washington  bu-  ance  of  the  Northwest  Indiana 
reau  in  various  capacities  as  a  Sentinel,  a  morning  affiliate  of 
correspondent  and  then  as  Gary  Post-Tribune,  where 
traveling  national  correspondent  ^ad  been  promotion  and  sales 
before  coming  to  New  York  in  uianager. 

1944  as  a  news  executive.  Experience 

Lester  Markel  served  as  re¬ 
porter,  night  city  editor,  night  Prior  to  that  he  had  been  gen- 
editor  and  assistant  managing  eral  manager  of  the  Pompano 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  Bea^h  (Fla.)  Town  News  and 
before  joining  the  Times  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Coral 
Sunday  editor  in  1923.  Gables  (Fla.)  Riviera  Times. 

In  1939  Mr.  Reston  joined  the  His  early  newspaper  career  in- 
London  staff  of  the  Times,  cover-  eluded  ^itorial  staff  work  at  the 
ing  assignments  both  there  and  Oofe  Ridge  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger 
in  Washington.  Since  1945  he  as  city  editor  and  the  Lancaster 
has  reported  regularly  from  (Pa.)  Intelligeneer-Jourrutl  as  a 
Washington,  serving  first  as  na-  court  reporter. 


The  New  York  Times 
Promotes  6  Editors 


Six  cli  .’.ges  in  major  editorial  porter,  becomes  chief  Washing- 
assignniints  in  the  news  and  ton  correspondent  and  head  of 
Sunday  li  partments  of  the  Nciv  the  Washington  bureau. 

York  Times  were  announced  , 

Sept.  1  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz-  tJ.anges  Explained 

berger,  puidisher.  “These  changes  will  greatly 

Turner  Catledge,  formerly  strengthen  the  editorial  direc- 
managing  I'ditor,  assumes  the  tion  of  the  New  York  Times,” 
newly  c.^^tablished  office  of  ex-  Sulzberger  said.  “The  ap- 

ecutive  editor,  in  charge  of  both  pointment  of  an  executive  edi- 
the  news  and  Sunday’  depart-  tor  integrates  our  operations 
meats.  under  strong  leadership.  We  re- 

Lester  Markel,  formerly  Sun-  tain  at  our  top  councils  the  ex¬ 
day  editor,  becomes  associate  jierience,  judgment  and  wisdom 
editor.  In  his  new  assignment  of  our  senior  editors  and,  at  the 
he  will  function  in  two  areas:  as  same  time,  move  younger  men  of 
a  general  consultant  in  editorial  demonstrated  capacity  into  posi- 
matters  and  as  head  of  a  new  tions  of  greater  responsibility. 
Department  of  Public  Affairs.  \Ve  have  many  plans  for  the 
,,  .  .  f  1..  continued  improvement  of  the 

Times.  This  reorganization  will 
James  Reston,  chief  Washing-  help  us  achieve  our  goals  more 
ton  correspondent,  becomes  as-  quickly.” 

sociate  editor.  Mr.  Reston  will  In  the  new  structure,  Mr.  Cat- 
continue  his  column  on  the  edi-  ledge  will  be  responsible  for  the 
torial  page  and  his  contributions  entire  editorial  content  of  the 
to  the  news  columns.  At  his  own  paper  except  for  the  editorial 
request,  he  is  giving  up  day-to-  page,  which  remains  under  the 
day  administrative  supervision  supervision  of  its  editor,  John  B. 
of  the  Washington  bureau  in  Oakes.  Both  the  managing  edi- 
order  to  be  more  available  for  tor  and  Sunday  editor  will  re¬ 
general  editorial  planning.  port  to  Mr.  Catledge.  In  the  past 

Clifton  Daniel,  formerly  as-  the  Sunday  department  has 
sistant  managing  editor,  be-  functioned  independently  and 
comes  managing  editor  and  will  has  reported  directly  to  the  pub- 
supervise  the  news  departments,  lisher. 

Daniel  Schwarz,  formerly  as-  «  i  m  • 

sistant  Sunday  editor,  becomes  Markel  s  Duties 

Sunday  editor  in  charge  of  Sun-  Mr.  Markel,  who  has  been 
day  sections.  Sunday  editor  for  over  40  years, 

Tom  Wicker,  Washington  cor-  will  take  over  new  duties  which 
respondent  and  political  re-  Mr.  Sulzberger  stated  “will 


Turner  Catledge 


Letter  Markel 


James  Reston 


Daniel  Daniel  Schwarz  Tom  Wicker 
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Newspaper  Color  Big 
In  ’65  Auto  Plans 


By  Philip  !N.  Schuyler 

Automobile  manufacturers  are 
introducing  their  1965  models  in 
a  blaze  of  newspaper  color  this 
fall. 

ROP  Color,  SpectaColor,  and 
four-color  eight-half-page  spec¬ 
taculars  in  the  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  are  all  in  advertising 
programs  scheduled  for  official 
announcement  Sept.  14  and  15. 

Ford  and  Chevrolet  are  big¬ 
gest  users  of  ROP  color.  Ford 
will  run  four-color  ads  in  100 
newspapers  in  70  markets, 
through  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  Chevrolet  is  keeping  details 
of  its  plans  secret  until  after 
Sept.  15,  other  than  to  say  it 
will  continue  extensive  purchase 
of  ROP  color  through  Campbell- 
Ewald,  Detroit. 

Ford  is  also  using  SpectaColor 
in  three  papers,  along  with 
Chrysler  (Young  &  Rubicam)  in 
29;  American  Motors  for  Ram¬ 
bler  (Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard)  in 
20;  and  Mercury  (Kenyon  & 
Eckhart)  20. 

Two  firms  are  buying  the 
eight  half-page  inserts  in  the 
syndicated  supps  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  Parade,  This  Week  and  some 
independents.  One,  whose  name 
is  loiown,  but  who  wishes  it 
withheld  until  an  official  release 
is  issued  Sept.  15,  is  using  all 
three  supps  simultaneously  Sept. 
27  to  gain  a  whopping  newspa¬ 
per  readership  of  57,000,000  for 
a  total  cost  of  $600,000. 

American  Motors  for  Rambler 
is  using  This  Week  and  Family 
Weekly  on  Oct.  4,  and  Parade 
on  Oct.  11,  in  the  same  sensa¬ 
tional  blockbusting  way.  It 
marks  the  first  big  break  for  the 
three  syndicated  supps  since 
they  announced  a  program  to 
sell  and  advertise  jointly  their 
combined  circulation  of  more 
than  30,800,000  in  273  Sunday 
newspapers. 

This  Week  is  distributed  by 
42  newspapers  with  13,000,000 
circulation;  Family  Weekly  by 
157,  with  4,500,000;  and  Parade 
by  74,  with  12,300,000. 

“We  are  confident  this  will  be 
a  print  blockbuster  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  done  be¬ 
fore,”  the  advertising  manager 
responsible  for  placing  the  Sept. 
27  insert  ^aid. 

It  is  part  of  a  general  news¬ 
paper  introductory  campaign  for 
this  firm  that  will  include  spot 
color  (red  and  black)  starting 
Sept.  23  and  24,  and  continuing 
through  Decemter.  About  4,000 
dailies  and  weeklies  are  on  the 


schedule  being  placed  by  its  De¬ 
troit  agency.  The  ads  in  the 
newspapers  vary  in  size  accord¬ 
ing  to  markets. 

Last  year  at  this  time  only 
seven  newspapers  were  equipped 
to  give  advertisers  the  in-regis- 
ter  preprint  quality  SpectaColor. 
Young  &  Rubicam  is  using  for 
Chrysler  30  of  the  more  than 
35  newspapers  that  are  ready 
this  fall.  The  circulation  aggre¬ 
gates  about  11,000,000.  The 
News  charges  $12,000  for  its 
tabloid  sized  page,  or  $6.12  per 
thousand  for  one  time.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  about  9,000,000  circula¬ 
tion  costs  for  space  and  pro¬ 
duction  about  $14  a  thousand, 
according  to  Bruce  Logan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Preprint  Corp.  That 
makes  Chrysler’s  investment  in 
SpectaColor  about  $138,000. 

The  Chrysler  list  (from  Y&R) 
with  dates  of  publication  (Cir¬ 
culation  from  Preprint  Corp.) 
is: 

Oct.  23:  New  York  News,  (2,- 
000,000) ;  Nashville  Banner  & 
Tennessean,  (230,600) 

Oct.  26:  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  (412,600) ; 
Chicago  Daily  News  (506,600) ; 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  (693,200) ; 
Boston  Herald  -  Traveler  (335,- 
600) ;  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times- 
Star  (255,000) ;  Dallas  Times- 
Herald  (205,600) 

Oct.  27 :  Detroit  Free-Press 
(513,400) ;  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  (309,000) ;  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (548,600);  Washington 
Post  (435,300)  Indianapolis 
Star-News  (387,800);  Miami 
Herald  (353,200) ;  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  (195,000) ;  Hartford 
C  our  ant  (128,800);  Toledo 
Blade  &  Times  (212,300) ;  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  -Appeal  & 
Press-Scimitar  (362,900) ;  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch  &  Citizen-Jour¬ 
nal  (328,400) ;  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  &  News-Leader  (274,- 
500);  Norfolk  Pilot-Ledger 
(225,100) ;  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  (208,400) ;  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  &  Times  (402,- 
600) ;  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  (246,800) ;  Cha/rlotte  Ob¬ 
server-News  (251,000);  Tampa 
Tribune  &  Times  (199,300) ; 
Baltimore  Sun  (402,600) ;  Jack¬ 
sonville  Times-Union  &  Journal 
(202,974) ;  and  Peoria  Joumal- 
Sta/r  (100,200). 

In  addition  to  SpectaColor, 
Y&R  is  placing  Chrysler  ads  in 
1900  newspapers,  starting  in 
morning  papers  Sept.  24  and  in 
evening  papers  Sept.  25. 

Buick  among  other  firms  held 


Cigaret  Makers  Get 
Delay  on  Labeling 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Rep.  Oren  Harris  (Arkansas), 
chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
merce  Committee,  in  an  exchange 
of  letters  with  Paul  R.  Dixon, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  has  arranged  for 
postponement  of  the  effective 
date  for  cigaret  package  label¬ 
ing  from  Jan.  1,  1965  to  July  1, 
1965. 

The  stipulation  that  w'arning 
notices  on  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking  must  lie  included  in 
advertising  copy  has  also  been 
delayed  from  July  1965  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1966. 

Meanwhile,  Robert  B.  Meyner, 
administrator  of  the  cigaret  ad¬ 
vertising  code  set  up  by  major 
cigaret  companies,  said  that  he 
has  taken  space  at  51  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York,  and  expects  to 
be  open  there  soon.  He  has  not 
yet  completed  organization  of 
his  staff,  he  said.  Mr.  Meyner 
is  former  Governor  of  New 
Jersey. 

up  announcement  of  advertising 
plans  until  after  their  press 
preview  Sept.  10. 

Before  any  of  the  new  model 
ads  appear,  auto  companies  hold 
press  previews.  First  to  do  this 
this  fall  w'as  the  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  entertained  300 
newsmen  in  New  York  Aug.  18- 
20. 

Newsweek  in  its  issue  of  Aug. 
31  reported  on  the  Chrysler  pre¬ 
view,  noting  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  newspaper  men  w’ho 
are  automobile  news  editors  also 
are  affiliated  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  The  weekly  called  them 
“two-hatters.” 

“Advertising  has  nothing  to 
do  with  automotive  news,”  Don 
E.  Hopkins,  eastern  manager  of 
public  relations  for  the  Chrysler- 
Plymouth  Division  of  the  Chrys¬ 
ler  Corporation,  said.  “When  we 
have  a  new's  story,  we  send  it  to 
the  automobile  new’s  editor.  At 
no  time  is  it  tied  to  our  adver¬ 
tising  plans.” 

The  two-hat  practice  is  both 
old  and  widespread.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told  by  news¬ 
paper  men  and  automotive  PR 
directors.  The  latter  state  they 
would  rather  see  the  two  func¬ 
tions  separated,  and  an  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  who  sells  adver¬ 
tising  as  well  as  handles  auto¬ 
motive  news  insisted  there  is  a 
definite  line  of  demarcation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  functions  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  to  automobile  firms 

,  and  writing  about  automobiles. 

1  Other  automobile  previews  are 

I  scheduled  as  follows: 

i  Sept.  8  —  Lincoln-Mercury, 
Dearborn. 

I  Sept.  9  —  Ford,  Dearborn. 


Sept.  10  —  Buick,  St.  Clair 
Inn,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich. 

Sept.  11  —  Pontiac,  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills  Country  Club  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills,  Mich.  (Picture  re¬ 
lease  Sept.  13) 

Sept.  12-13 — Rambler  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wis. 

Sept.  14  —  Oldsmobiic,  Bots- 
ford  Inn,  Detroit. 

Sept.  16-17  —  Chevrolet,  Hid¬ 
den  V'alley  Inn,  Gaylord,  Mich. 

• 

N.Y.  State  Papers 
Favor  Circulars 

The  majority  of  New  York 
State  newspapers  are  in  favor  of 
accepting  pre-printed  circulars 
for  distribution. 

A  questionnaire  distributed  by 
the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  Inc.  to  determine  the 
general  policy  followed  through¬ 
out  the  state  on  the  acceptance 
of  pre-printed  advertising  sup¬ 
plements  revealed  this  finding. 

The  returns,  embracing  51 
papers,  showed  47  newspapers 
in  favor  of  acceptance  and  4  not 
in  favor.  Of  those  in  favor,  27 
said  they  charged  the  adver¬ 
tiser  extra  for  insertion  costs 
and  20  did  not.  On  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  an  allowance 
w’as  made  for  cost  of  newsprint, 
34  answered  “yes”  and  13  said 
“no”. 

With  regard  to  the  rates 
charged,  32  papers  said  they 
based  it  upon  their  contract  rate 
and  gave  allowances  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  charges  mentioned 
above.  The  client’s  status  played 
a  major  factor  in  deciding 
whether  the  contract  rate  or  the 
open  rate  was  charged,  9  of  the 
l)apers  stated,  and  the  15  re¬ 
maining  papers  determine  rates 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Ten  of  them 
have  established  a  special  flat 
rate  for  pre-printed  ads,  while 
3  determine  charges  on  the  basis 
of  their  open  rate  less  a  stand¬ 
ard  discount.  Of  the  remaining 
two,  1  charges  what  the  Post 
Office  would  charge  for  mailing 
while  the  other  charges  at  its 
open  rate. 

Advertisers  who  have  used 
pre-printed  advertisements  in 
New  York  State  newspapers 
are:  Ben  Katz  Furniture,  Bern 
Furniture,  Eastman  Kodak, 
Franklin  Furniture,  Goldberg’s 
Furniture,  Howard  Clothes, 
J,  M.  Fields,  King’s,  Loblaws, 
McCurdy’s  Department  Store, 
Market  Basket  Stores,  Maxams, 
M.  H.  Fishman  Co.  Inc.,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Neisners,  Noah’s 
Ark,  Pillsbury,  Playtog’s  Inc., 
R.  C.  A.  Victor,  Raymours, 
dolph  Jewelers,  Sears,  Roebuck, 
Sibley’s,  Sperlings  Inc.,  Stand- 
,  ard  Furniture,  'Time  Inc.,  Vi^ 
ginia  Dare  Wine,  W.  T.  GranU 
Wunda  Weave  Carpets  (Hi  Fi). 
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Rates,  Circ. 
Rising;  ANA 
Study  Shows 

The  Association  of  National 
Advert i.scrs  has  updated  and  re¬ 
issued  its  annual  analysis  of 
English  language  daily  news¬ 
papers,  Sunday  newspapers  and 
Sunday  magazine  and  comic 
groups  published  in  the  United 
States. 

The  1 45-page  report,  prepared 
by  the  ANA  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mittee,  provides  aggregate  fig¬ 
ures  for  all  publications  in  these 
categories,  and  individual  fig¬ 
ures  for  each  newspaper  with 
over  50,000  circulation,  for  the 
period  1946  to  1964. 

The  18-year  comparison  shows 
overall  circulation  up  20.6%  for 
daily  papers,  and  a  36.6%  for 
Sunday  papers.  Rates,  which  are 
based  on  the  5000  line  national 
rate,  have  increased  103.1%  for 
dailies  and  115.5%  for  Sunday 
papers.  Rates  per  million  cir¬ 
culation  have  increased  68,8% 
in  daily  newspapers  and  Sunday 
newspapers  have  gone  up  57,5%. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  to  non-members  at  $16.00 
each  by  writing  to;  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  155 
East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017. 

• 

FocmI  Stores  Offere<l 
.3-Color  Cheese  Mats 

The  American  Dairy  Associa¬ 
tion  has  created  a  colormat  serv¬ 
ice  to  enable  food  retailers  to 
present  cheese  advertising  in 
full-color  in  newspapers. 

Nine  cheese  colormats  and 
two-color  art  headers  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  free  series.  All 
illustrations  are  65-line  screen 
and  reproduce  with  ANPA- 
AAAA  standard  ROP  yellow, 
red  and  blue  process  inks. 

The  service  which  includes 
plastic  plates  and  screen  nega¬ 
tives  or  positives  as  well  as 
colormats  is  being  made  avail¬ 
able  through  Sta-Hi  Color  Serv¬ 
ice,  Fullerton,  California. 

• 

Hat  Mats  for  Retailers 

The  National  Cap  and  Cloth 
Hat  Institute  is  offering  a  news¬ 
paper  mat  service  for  retailers 
covering  the  eight  categories  of 
men’s  and  boy’s  headwear. 


BANG  Group  Draws 
National  Atlvertisers 

The  Katz  Agency  said  this 
week  that  BANG  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Area  Newspaper 
Group)  ran  more  than  46,000 
lines  of  national  advertising  on 
a  group  basis  in  the  first  four 
months  of  the  six-paper  affilia¬ 
tion. 

Advertisers  who  went  with 
the  group  buy  include  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  Bank  of  America, 
Humble,  Richfield,  Union  Oil, 
Cadillac,  Chevrolet,  Volkswagen, 
Rambler,  Oldsmobile,  Pepsi  Cola, 
Blue  Cross,  Canadian  Pacific, 
Hilton  Hotels,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
(Tempo),  Northern  Products 
American  Home  Products, 
Brooke  Bond  Tea,  and  Allstate 
Insurance. 

Papers  in  the  suburban  city 
group  are  the  Palo  Alto  Times, 
Richmond  Independent,  Daily 
Review  in  Hayward,  Redwood 
City  Tribune,  Concord  Daily 
Transcript,  and  the  Advance 
Star  in  Burlingame.  The  six 
papers  circulate  to  194,000 
homes  at  a  23%  discount  from 
individual  rates. 

• 

Renault  Counting  on 
Local  Dealer  Ads 

Renault  announced  that  its 
advertising  and  merchandising 
efforts  for  1965  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  R-8  “1100” 
model  and  on  the  improved  parts 
and  service  availability. 

Sales  vicepresident.  Jack  E. 
Reese,  said  the  campaign  will 
be  heavier  on  local  media  and 
dealers  are  being  supplied  with 
advertising  materials  to  place  in 
local  media  on  a  50-50  cost  basis 
with  the  distributor.  If  the 
dealer  chooses  to  use  his  own 
advertising  material,  he  must 
get  advance  approval  from  Re¬ 
nault  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
50-50  coop,  Renault  said. 

Daniels  and  Charles  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

• 

Retail  Outlets  Get 
Lees  Carpet  Mats 

To  encourage  dealer  tie-in  of 
Lees  carpet  six  national  ads 
appearing  this  Fall  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers,  color  mats 
for  black  and  one-color  plus  an 
assortment  of  two  and  three 
column  mats  have  been  made 
available  to  the  manufacturer’s 
retail  outlets.  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach  Inc.,  Lees  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  has  prepared  the  dealer  mats. 


Club  Selling 
Ad  Plan  Goes 
In  3  Papers 

Hundreds  of  local  clubwomen, 
representing  many  thousands  of 
consumers,  will  be  helping  to 
sell  advertising  space  and  keep 
it  sold  in  three  'Texas  newspa¬ 
pers  starting  this  fall. 

The  Dallas  Times-Herald,  San 
Antonio  Express-News  and  Fort 
Worth  Star  -  Telegram,  have 
signed  contracts  with  Commu¬ 
nity  Club  Awards  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  which  offers  a  sales  and 
proof-of-purchase  plan  that 
hitherto  has  been  reserved  ex¬ 
clusively  to  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Money  Diverted 

Louis  R.  Carver,  of  the  New 
Orleans  office  of  the  Branham 
Company,  has  reported  the  first 
big  sale  in  the  plan  to  Harold 
Taxel,  advertising  director  of 
the  Express-News.  It  calls  for  a 
minimum  of  5,400  lines  for 
Lusianne  Instant  and  Regular 
Coffee. 

“This  is  quite  a  victory,”  Mr. 
Carver  said.  “Lusianne  origi¬ 
nally  planned  only  2,000  lines. 
Additional  money  will  be  se¬ 
cured  by  diverting  tv  spots  to 
your  newspapers.” 

Both  the  Express-News  and 
the  Times-Herald  are  repre¬ 
sented  nationally  and  regionally 
by  Branham. 

In  the  ads  for  the  coffee  will 
be  run  the  number  of  bonus 
points  the  clubwomen  will  earn 
toward  cash  for  their  respective 
causes.  They  earn  them  by  turn¬ 
ing  in  proofs-of-purchase  .such 
as  labels,  box  tops,  or  sales  slips. 
The  cash  money  prizes  they  can 
win  range  up  to  $10,000. 

John  C.  Gilmore  started  CCA 
10  years  ago  on  radio.  He  calls 
it  a  “cooperative  venture  be¬ 
tween  local  women’s  clubs,  na¬ 
tional,  regional  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  local  advertising 
media.  Success  is  based  on  the 
two  premises  that  women  make 
most  family  purchases  and  that 
women’s  clubs  always  need 


money. 

Weekly  cash  awards  are  made 
to  participating  clubs.  To  quali¬ 
fy  for  grand  final  awards  or 
participating  awards  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $100  in  total  proofs- 
of-purchase  must  be  turned  in 
each  week  for  17  weeks.  This 
includes  bonus  credit  points. 

Key  To  Success 

A  key  to  success  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  CCA  director,  usual¬ 
ly  a  local  woman.  Her  first  job 
is  to  compile  a  list  of  club  presi¬ 
dents  and  invite  them  to  a  coffee 
klatch.  Then  they  are  introduced 
to  the  products  that  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised,  told  how  they  can  make 
money  for  their  various  causes 
by  getting  members  and  friends 
to  save  proofs  -  of  -  purchase. 
Each  club  selects  its  own  CCA 
chairman  and  usually  a  staff 
of  three  or  four  to  work  with 
her  in  collecting  and  tabulating 
proofs-of-purchase. 

Newspapers  publish  a  weekly 
Buyer’s  Guide  in  which  the 
special  ads  offering  the  bonus 
point  are  printed.  The  Guide, 
either  standard  size  or  tabloid, 
also  carries  articles  by  the  CCA 
director  about  what  causes  the 
clubs  are  supporting  and  how 
much  money  they  are  earning 
for  them.  She  keeps  the  women 
active  in  the  plan,  and  holds 
the  final  pay-off  meeting. 

Radio  and  tv  stations  also 
publish  a  printed  Buyer’s  Guide. 
It  features  a  photograph  of  the 
station’s  CCA  director,  and 
where  she  can  be  reached.  It 
also,  as  does  the  newspaper  tab¬ 
loid,  gives  rules  and  regulations, 
explains  the  prizes  and  tells  how 
they  can  be  won.  The  radio  and 
tv  station  brochure,  usually 
printed  in  pocket  book  size,  also 
prints  ads  purchased  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  involved,  telling  what 
products  will  give  bonus  points, 
what  to  save,  and  where  to  buy 
the  products. 

CCA  states  in  five  years  it 
has  given  away  in  excess  of  $5,- 
000,000  to  women’s  clubs.  It 
claims  advertisers  using  the 
plan  have  included  American 
Tobacco,  Alcoa  Wrap,  Heinz, 
Good  Luck  Margarine,  Gordon’s, 
Wise  and  Lay’s  Potato  Chips, 
Reynolds  Wrap,  Spam,  Canada 
Dry,  Coca-Cola,  and  Pepsi-Cola. 


Stories  About  ROP  Color  Ads 
I  Invited  for  E&P  Awards  Issue 

I  Newspaper  advertising  managers  are  invited  to  submit  I 
I  stories  pertaining  to  ROP  color  ads  for  publication  in  | 

I  Editor  &  Publisher’s  8th  Annual  Color  Awards  issue,  | 

Sept.  26.  I 

:  Especially  of  interest  are  sales  result  stories  by  a  retail  f 

j  merchant  and  interesting  creative  uses  of  ROP  color  by 
'  a  retailer.  The  copy  deadline  is  Sept.  11.  Please  address 
I  material  to  Advertising  News  Editor,  E&P,  850  Third  Ave.,  | 

I  New  York  22.  f 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Figures  from  2  Cities 
Show  ‘Move’  Is  On 


By  Stan  FinsnesM 

t'AM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


At  this  summer’s  meeting  of 
the  New  England  newspaper 
advertising  executives,  the  chair¬ 
man  said,  “Classified  is  on  the 
move.  We’d  all  better  move  with 
it.” 

These  remarks  were  made  by 
Donald  A.  Spargo,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  Journal- 
Courier. 

A  look  at  two  southern  New 
England  operations  indicates 
definitely  increasing  strength  in 
Classified’s  linage  growth  and 
revenue  production,  with  no 
signs  of  its  abating. 

CAMs  report  fast-breaking 
changes. 

Francis  X.  Collins,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
who  moved  from  automotive 
manager  to  CAM  (replacing 
Jack  Reeves,  now  retail  man¬ 
ager),  says,  “Business  is  UP — 
and  it  looks  to  me  like  it’s  going 
to  stay  that  way.” 

He  reports  Worcester  linage 
up  9%  and  adds,  “We  should 
finish  just  as  strong  for  the 
year.” 

Other  indications  of  growth 
are  indicated  by  these  changes 
in  Worcester: 

Sight  on  Million  Ads 

Telephone  salesroom  increased 
from  9  to  11  salesgirls;  addition 
of  one  outside  salesman  this 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  four; 
new  quarters  for  Classified  now’ 
under  construction;  and  a  fore¬ 
cast  that  includes  hitting  1,000,- 
000  MES  ads  this  year  or  “in 
1965  for  sure”. 

Frank  reports  that  the  an¬ 
ticipated  70,000  line  grain  for 
1964  (1963  three-paper  linage: 
7,042,507)  will  have  come  main¬ 
ly  from  strong  increases  in  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Automotive, 

“Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our 
Classified  business  is  commer¬ 
cial,”  he  said.  “We’re  covering 
well  in  the  city  now,  but  fu¬ 
ture  growdh  is  going  to  come 
from  the  suburban  areas.” 

His  enthusiasm  bubbled  re¬ 
garding  the  future  of  Classi¬ 
fied:  “It’s  strictly  unbelievable 
and  unlimited  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned.  Top  managment  has 
the  green  light  on.” 

In  New  Haven,  Classified  pre¬ 
sents  a  far  different  picture 
than  it  did  three  years  ago. 

“We  were  pretty  far  behind,” 


NEW  COLUMNIST 
With  this  issue  of  E&P,  the 
Classified  Clinic  is  being  rein¬ 
stated  on  a  weeJily  basis.  The 
new  conductor  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  Stan  Finsness,  is  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  school 
of  journalism  in  1949  and  since 
then  he  has  worked  in  advertis¬ 
ing  positions  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  the  Mankato 
Free  Press,  a  weekly  in  Iowa, 
and  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press.  Any  ideas  or  news 
items  pertaining  to  Classified 
Advertising  in  newspapers  may 
be  addressed  directly  to  him  or 
in  care  of  E&P,  850  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  22. 


Don  Spargo  comments,  “but  a 
look  at  our  grain  figures  shows 
that  the  spade  work  is  paying 
off.” 

Ad  Count  Way  Up 

CAM  Walter  Mills  Jr.  reports 
that  ad  count  in  July  was  up 
27.1%  over  July,  1962,  Linage 
for  the  same  period  is  up  34%. 
Seven-time  orders  are  running 
76.8%  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

Other  indicators  of  New  Hav¬ 
en  growrth:  two  night  girls  add¬ 
ed  to  the  staff  produced  41,000 
lines  in  1962,  53,000  lines  in 
1963,  and  through  July  this 
year,  have  sold  36,000  lines. 

“Suburban  ads”  (mostly  di¬ 
rectory-type  copy  running  on 
the  “area  news”  pages  of  the 
suburban  editions  at  FULL 
RATE)  were  up  15%  in  1963 
and  so  far  this  year,  linage  in 
this  category  is  up  an  addition¬ 
al  13%. 

“Three  years  ago,”  said  Mr. 
Mills,  “we  were  running  three  to 
four  columns  of  Classified  in  the 
morning  Courier.  Now  that 
we’re  selling  the  morning  paper 
along  with  the  evening  Regis¬ 
ter,  we  consistently  run  five 
pages  a  day.” 

Ad  Promotions 

Promotional  efforts  in  New 
Haven  have  brought  in  plus 
business,  too.  One  of  the  most 
successful,  Walter  says,  is  the 
annual  “(irowing  With  Greater 


PLUS  SIGN  on  Classified  advertising  linage  is  noted  by  Donald  A 
Spargo  and  Walter  B.  Mills  Jr.  as  they  scan  the  want-ad  section  ol 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register  for  Sunday,  Aug.  23.  It  was  four 
pages  bigger  than  the  section  of  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Spargo  is  advertising 
director  of  the  Register  and  Journal  Courier;  Mr.  Mills  is  classified 
advertising  manager. 


New  Haven”  feature.  These  are 
pages  of  one-inch  directory  ads 
according  to  age  of  the  firms 
listed.  (]!hamberlin  Furniture, 
believed  to  be  the  nation’s  oldest 
furniture  store  under  single 
family  ownership,  led  off  the 
page  with  copy  reading,  “Estab¬ 
lished  in  1720”. 

That’s  going  back  243  years. 
The  New  Haven  Journal-Couri¬ 
er’s  ad  mentioned  that  the  paper 
was  established  208  years  ago. 

Another  annual  promotion  is 
the  “Leon  B.  Robinson  Mem¬ 
orial  Award”,  given  to  the  Real¬ 
tor  running  the  best- written 
Classified  ads.  Mr.  Robinson  was 

Metro’s  October  Issue 
Features  1965  Autos 

Three  supplements  are  in  the 
regular  October  issue  of  Metro 
Newspaper  Service. 

For  the  third  successive  year, 
Metro  is  supplying  subscribers 
with  a  supplement  featuring 
1965  automobile  models.  Samples 
of  two  industry  services  cover¬ 
ing  nationwide  promotions  for 
the  month  of  October  are  also 
included  in  the  issue. 

One  is  the  second  annual  U.S. 
Steel  sponsored,  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  appliance  promotion 
supplied  free  on  request  by  U.S. 
Steel. 

The  other  is  a  sample  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear  “Fashion  Fair,” 
which  is  also  free  on  request. 


for  many  years  CAM  of  the 
papers.  'The  award  was  set  up 
after  his  death  in  1961. 

Not  all  of  the  New  Haven 
improvements  involve  selling.  A 
recent  change  from  the  “expira 
tion  date  slug”  running  with  the 
ad  to  a  new  marked  paper  kill 
sheet  is  saving  newsprint  and 
production  costs.  The  new  sys¬ 
tem  saved  77,230  lines  last  year 
“And  that  doesn’t  take  into  ac 
count  the  setting  time  or  the  re¬ 
duction  of  errors  and  adjust¬ 
ments,”  Mr.  Mills  noted. 

As  Don  Spargo  keynoted  the 
New  England  meeting:  “Move 
with  it.” 

Wall  Street  Journal 
Adds  2  to  Ad  Staff 

William  F.  Dopp  and  Stephen 
Byrne  Spires  have  joined  the 
advertising  sales  department  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal’s  New 
York  office. 

The  announcement  was  made 
recently  from  the  headquarters 
of  Eastern  Advertising  Manager 
George  Dupee. 

Mr.  Dopp,  a  graduate  of  In¬ 
diana  University,  held  positions 
in  the  advertising  departments 
of  the  Indiana  Daily  Student 
and  Gary  Post  Tribune. 

Mr.  Spires  attended  Youngs¬ 
town  University  in  Ohio,  where 
he  earned  a  B.  S.  degree  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  a  staff  man- 
ber  of  the  Poland  Chronicle  in 
Ohio. 
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15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA- GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  -  SPRINGFIELD. 
ILLINOIS-AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 
BUREAUS  IN  OTHER  MAJOR  CENTERS  OF  THE  WORLD.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


What's  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market? 


Well,  for  one  thing— 

Lumber,  Building  Materials,  Hardware  Sales. 

LUMBER,  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  HARDWARE  SALES  in  San  Diego,  California,  totaled  more  than  $88,000,000  last  year. 
This  figure  places  San  Diego  23rd  among  all  the  nation’s  Metropolitan  County  Areas.  Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA . $88,092,000  MIAMI,  FLORIDA . $76,711,000 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO . $78,209,000  PHOENIX,  ARIZONA . $71,185,000 

What’s  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market?  Plenty!  For  the  complete  San  Diego  story,  see  your  Nelson  Roberts  man. 

Source:  1964  Sales  Management  "Survey  of  Buying  Power" 
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I  AGENCY  ROUND-UP  | 


T.  Norman  Palmer,  president 
and  chairman  of  T.  N.  Palmer 
&  Company  Inc.,  announced 
Sept.  1  that  the  corporate  name 
of  the  New  York-based  adv'er- 
tisinfi'  and  public  relations  agen¬ 
cy  has  been  changed  to  Palmer, 
Willson  &  Worden  Inc. 

Mr.  Palmer  also  reported  a 
major  expansion  of  the  agency’s 
Detroit  offices  with  12  additions 
to  the  staff. 

R.  Thomas  Willson,  an  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident,  heads  the 
agency’s  marketing  operations 
and  George  M.  Worden,  also  an 
executive  vicepresident,  heads 
the  public  relations  services. 

Despite  the  transfer  of  an  un¬ 
specified  number  of  shares  to 
Mr.  Willson  and  Mr.  Worden, 
and  the  implementation  of  a 
stock  option  plan  for  executives, 
Mr.  Palmer  said  he  continues 
to  be  the  majority  stockholder. 

The  agency,  which  is  less  than 
six  years  old,  had  gross  billings 
(including  capitalized  fees)  of 
just  over  $10,000,000  in  1963, 
and  expects  its  1964  billings  to 
be  “substantially  better,”  Mr. 
Palmer  said. 


Everything 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That*s  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

of  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

National  Representatives: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O' Mara  &  Ormsbee 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis 


Quick,  now. 

Whose  names  (besides  John  Hancock’s; 
appear  at  the  end  of 
The  Declaration  of  Independence? 


iNd  \(iw  ihtnk  (hr  Dr«UraiicMi  of  Inrirpmdnare  wait  lua  liar  lilllr  old  maa  rirdtuc  (hr  btlir  brii )  fbil  m  dial  (4*r,  wr  cuuM  hardK  r'fw<t  Tiir«* 
t>Bt  (aitird  aruundoii  parthnarM  attolh  and  read  Vvhaf  \ou  paid  (h  ihn  nnvvpaprr  todav  piM  hrii  ol  (hr  guvrininrHt  lo  M>r  (l>r«r  media  (•  . 
w  (4Ni«  a^Harr*  b>  Ixdr  oU  mm  mraring  iuiwy  atwiU  cosrts  (hr  (uM  oC  (lir  paprr  m'<  pmwrd  (wi.  puhlartar  ihrtr  owa  dtiwtcamai^i  ur  i>ii<«akrs. 


hats.  «hMr  pms  ia(h  and  rmcMC  h»dc  hr»h.»  I  vcrtthwe  rhr-lhr  rmirr  «iM  of  wodd-widr  itwapfwrrfM.lhrn  thata<krrtiMi>c  <•  ■••uriiaarlf 

Sol  Ihr  hiaurir  i»r«t  wa<  «prrad  bs  |upm  and  haal  nmt  gaihrimc.  )>H(uir«.  katutrt,  (he  (■■nnnird  owh  lirrdkim  ei  apmh  and  lixdM 
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ADVERTISING  MESSAGE — To  date  more  than  250  newspapers  have 
requested  mats  of  the  above  ad  from  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
agency  which  created  it  to  emphasize  the  important  role  of  advertising 
down  through  the  years.  The  theme  is  keyed  to  the  "ads"  which  followed 
the  text  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  two  pages  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Post  were  shown  in  E&P  for  July  4,  1964.  The  BBDO  ad 
first  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  makes  a  habit  of  giving 
free  space  to  ad  agency  messages  promoting  Advertising. 


John  F.  Henry,  Geyer,  Morey, 
Ballard  Inc.  account  supervisor 
for  the  automotive  division  of 
American  Motors  Corporation  in 
Detroit  has  been  transferred  to 
the  agency’s  New  York  office, 
and  Robert  B.  Conroy,  former 
Chicago  manager,  has  become 
account  executive  on  the  Ram¬ 
bler  account  and  co-manager  of 
the  Detroit  office.  Mr.  Henrj' 
will  continue  to  be  Rambler  ac¬ 
count  supervisor. 

*  *  . 

Lever  Brothers  Company  has 
appointed  Doyle  Dane  Bembach 
Inc.  to  handle  advertising,  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1,  for  Good  Luck  Mar¬ 
garine,  Breeze,  and  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  not  yet  marketed.  The  ac¬ 
counts  come  from  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather  and  Reach,  Mc- 
Clinton  &  Company.  OB&M  con¬ 
tinues  to  handle  Dove  soap, 
Lucky  Whip  Dessert  Topping, 
Vim,  Praise  and  Imperial  Mar¬ 
garine  for  Lev’er  Bros.  Co. 

*  *  a 

Advertising  for  Henry  Mc¬ 
Kenna  Hand  Made  Bourbon 
Whiskey  has  been  assigned  to 
Warwick  &  Legler  Inc. 

»  a  a 

Richard  D.  Falcon,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  for 
Scripps  Howard  newspapers  in 
Africa  and  Europe,  has  b^n  ap¬ 
pointed  creativ’e  super\'isor  on 
drug  product  accounts  at  West, 
Weirt  Bartel  Inc.  Mr.  Falcon 
had  been  associate  creative  di¬ 
rector  on  the  Alberto  Culver  ac¬ 
count  at  Compton  Advertising 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

a  a  a 

Fred  Wittner  Company  has 
appointed  Peter  E.  Borkovitz  to 
its  staff  as  director  of  media¬ 
marketing  sendees.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  was  associated 
with  Fuller  and  Smith  and  Ross 
as  senior  media  buyer. 

a  a  a 

Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather  has 
resigned  its  part  of  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  account,  effective 
Dec.  31,  1964.  No  successor  has 
been  named. 


William  Santoni  has  joined 
the  New  York  office  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  as  a  media  su- 
pendsor  on  the  Menley  &  James 
and  Kool-Aid  accounts.  Mr.  San¬ 
toni  comes  from  the  Maxon 
agency  where  he  was  associate 
media  director. 

a  a  a 

Frederick  Hyman,  president 
of  Scope  Advertising,  New  York, 


announced  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  J.  Ellis  as  media  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Ellis  was  media  di¬ 
rector  at  Allston,  Smith  &  Som- 
ple  Inc.,  Greenwdeh,  Connecti¬ 
cut. 

a  a  a 

William  F.  Siegel,  director  of 
advertising  for  Coty  has  re¬ 
signed  that  position  to  become 
account  supervisor  at  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding  on  the  Lanvin- 
Charles  of  the  Ritz  account.  Mr. 
Siegel  has  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Revlon. 

a  a  a 

R.  Bowen  Munday,  previously 
with  Ted  Bates  &  Company  Inc. 
as  account  executive  on  the 
Standard  Brands  and  Brown  & 
Williamson  Tobacco  Co.  ac¬ 
counts,  has  moved  over  to  West, 
Weir  &  Bartel  Inc.  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

a  a  a 

Alden  Advertising  Agency 
Inc.,  New  York,  gained  four  new 
accounts:  Alwinseal  Inc.,  Con¬ 
tinental  Construction  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco,  Pressman,  Frohlich. 
Levine  &  Company,  and  Ristor- 
ante. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

There  are  people  who  don’t  believe  Jim  Comstock  and  Bronson 
McClung  of  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly,  published  at  Richwood, 
W.  Va.,  will  inspire  the  people  of  their  state  to  bail  them  out  on 
the  ancestral  Pearl  Buck  home  which  they  are  buying  and 
presenting  to  the  Nobel  Prize  wiimer  after  the  State  snubbed  the 
writer  who  wanted  to  buy  it  herself  and  give  her  bit  of  West 
Virginia  good  earth  to  the  state.  But  Jim  and  Bronson  say  a 
state  is  just  a  community  and  a  country  weekly  can  serve  all  a 
state  as  well  as  it  can  a  country  community.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  they  know  their  West  Virginia  neighbors.  There  was  a 
time,  years  ago,  when  J  and  B  needed  a  web  press  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  hand-fed  Miehle.  The  bank  said  no  so  loud  it 
scared  them,  so  they  went  to  the  readers  and  said,  “Look,  we 
need  $10,000.  Now  if  you  will  .  .  .’’  Oops,  but  it  isn’t  long  until 
next  week,  at  which  time  we  will  unfold  that  exciting  episode. 


Advertisement 
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For  faster,  more  accurate  routing  of 
curved  stereotypes,  Wood  introduces 


an  outstanding  BLUE  RIBBON 


addition  to  a  World  Famous 
line  of  Stereotype  Equipment 

As  the  leading  manufacturer  of  plate  casting  and  finishing  machinery, 
these  additions  now  make  it  possible  for  Wood  to  service  the  needs  and 
requirements  for  the  complete  stereotype  department.  They  feature 
rugged  construction,  operator  safety  and  production  economy  and  are 
backed  by  years  of  intensive  research  and  the  traditional  Wood  standard 
of  high  quality. 


WOOD  MAT  PRE-DRYER 


WOOD  VACUUM  MAT  FORMER  ■  WOOD- CURVED  PLATE  ROUTER 


. fr  ^ 

1.-  . 


Shrinks  and  pre-dries  either  standard 
or  packless  mats  .  .  .  automatically.  A 
wet  mat  is  dropped  into  the  machine 
and,  presto!  out  comes  the  finished  mat 
ready  for  the  former.  Time  controlled 
drying  cycle  does  it!  The  result  ...  a 
better  mat  that  prevents  molding  dis¬ 
tortion,  warps  and  buckles.  You'll  get 
clearer  half  tones  and  ROP  color  will 
have  a  new  sparkle. 


A  unique  heating  system  that  provides 
a  steady,  constant  heat,  and  guaran¬ 
tees  uniform  drying  and  shrinkagewith- 
out  distortion,  is  the  key  to  this  new 
Wood  former.  The  forming  chamber  is 
easily  accessible  for  accurate  mat 
placement.  All  controls  and  precision 
timers  are  clearly  visible  on  the  tilted 
panel.  The  mat  is  positioned  and  cover 
closed  ...  the  rest  is  automatic  and  in 
seconds  your  perfect  mat  is  ready  to 
produce  a  better  looking  newspaper. 


this  revolutionary  double  headed 
router.*  The  spindles  operateat  20,000 
R.P.M.  and  offer  faster,  cleaner  cutting 
action.  Complete  balanced  illumination 
eliminates  shadows  making  all  routing 
operations  clearly  visible.  The  Wood 
router,  in  addition  to  its  simplified  op¬ 
eration,  incorporates  many  operator 
safety  features. 

*  Shown  here  is  the  double  plate  router,  also 
available  is  a  single  plate  router.  Both  ma¬ 
chines  have  the  same  operation  and  safety 
features. 


WOOD  ROUTER  BIT  SHARPENER 


Write  for  new  literature  containing  complete  information. 


Also  available,  but  not  illustrated 
here,  is  the  new  Wood  ROUTER  BIT 
SHARPENER  for  fast  simple  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  router  bits.  Built-in  cutter  angles 
guarantee  a  perfect  cutting  edge  every 
tints  and  .  .  .  remember,  sharp  bits 
mean*  easier,  faster  rou^g. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


All  Milwaukee 
Media  Tuned  for 
Laundry  ‘Waltz’ 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  its  media  components 
— the  Journal,  Sentinel,  WTMJ, 
WTMJ-tv,  and  WTMJ-fm— will 
give  extensive  support  to  the 
home  laundry  industry’s  “Waltz 
Through  Washday”  promotion, 
according  to  Norm  Saukerson, 
advertising  sales  manager. 

Joseph  Flanagan,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  national  ad  manager,  noted 
that  the  Journal  had  supported 
the  promotion  the  last  two  years. 
It  carried  more  than  250,000 
lines  on  laundry  equipment 
during  a  six-week  “Waltz”  pro¬ 
motion  last  fall. 

Speaking  of  the  1963  “Waltz”, 
William  Bom,  the  Journal’s  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising  supendsor, 
said,  “we  found  a  new  standard 
for  a  successful  promotion  .  .  . 
every  participant  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  endorsed  the  program’s  suc¬ 
cess  and  indicated  willingness  to 
participate  in  similar  future 
promotions.” 

According  to  Mr.  Saukerson, 
the  Journal  Company  will  sup¬ 
port  the  “Waltz”  with: 

•  A  schedule  of  24  ads  in  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  designed 
to  help  sell  laundry  equipment. 


Included  in  the  schedule  will  be 
ads  in  full  color,  one  color  and 
black,  and  black  and  white. 

•  News  and  feature  material 
on  laundry  products  to  appear 
on  regular  news  paKV.  through¬ 
out  the  month.  No  special  .sec¬ 
tions  are  planned. 

•  Television  and  radio  spots 
featuring  “Waltz  Through 
Washday”  on  broadcast  facili¬ 
ties. 

•  Truck  cards  promoting  the 
“Waltz”  theme  to  be  carried  by 
the  Journal  and  Sentinel  fleet  of 
130  trucks. 

•  Dealer  merchandising  sup¬ 
port  of  the  “Waltz”  promotion 
that  will  include  meetings,  mail¬ 
ings,  and  extensive  calls  by  re¬ 
tail  staff  members. 

Both  Milwaukee  utilities — the 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Milwaukee  Gas 
Light  Company — will  back  the 
promotion  with  consumer  pro¬ 
grams,  special  incentives  and 
motivation,  increased  promotion¬ 
al  allowances  to  distributors  and 
dealers,  and  advertising. 

“Waltz  Through  Washday”  is 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Home  Laundry  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Guenther  Baumgart,  AHLMA 
president,  said  more  than  50 
national  companies  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  “Waltz”.  A  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  that  more  than  $22 
million  will  be  spent  in  support 
of  the  national  activity. 


Wall  Street  Journal 
Opens  New  Ad  Office 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 
opened  an  advertising  sales  office 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Aug.  24.  It  is 
the  27th  such  office  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Dow  Jones  pub¬ 
lication. 

Bruce  Axt  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  office  for  administration  and 
.sales  of  classified  and  general 
advertising,  according  to  John 
Delin,  Pacific  Coast  edition  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

In  PR  Post 

Dallas 

William  R.  Cox,  former  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporter  for  the 
Sitringfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  pul>- 
lic  relations  for  Frito-Lay  Inc. 
Mr.  Cox  was  press  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  IT'T  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Chicago  and  before  that 
assistant  manager  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  divisions  news  bureau  of 
Raytheon  Company,  Boston.  He 
was  with  the  Union  from  1958 
to  1960. 

• 

British  are  Coming 

The  British  flag  flew  in  full- 
color  via  a  double  truck  ad 
placed  in  the  San  Francisco 
newspapers  by  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.  to  herald 
the  opening  of  the  Chartered 
Bank  of  London. 
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Wiley  Golden  Name(d 
Retail  Ad  Manager 

ClNCI.'NATI 

Wiley  L.  Golden  has  bee:,  pro¬ 
moted  retail  advertising  nan- 
ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Poat  and 
Timea-Star,  succeeding  Wr-sley 
A.  Tschan,  who  is  retiring. 

William  J.  Lillis,  advertising 
account  executive,  has  been 
named  assistant  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  to  fill  the  spot 
vacated  by  Mr.  Golden. 

Mr.  Tschan,  who  is  retiring 
and  will  move  to  Florida,  joined 
the  Post  in  1933  as  a  classified 
advertising  salesman.  He  was  at 
one  time  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  department. 
In  1960  he  became  retail  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Golden  joined  the  Post  in 
1937  after  serving  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  following 
graduation  from  the  Univ.  of 
Cincinnati.  Mr.  Lillis  joined  the 
paper  in  1958  when  the  Post 
bought  the  Times-Star. 

• 

Alioskie  Herald 
New  Ad  Manager 

Ed  Dinkins  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Alioskie 
(Tenn.)  Herald,  replacing 
Frank  Guttu,  who  has  resigned 
to  enter  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Dinkins  was  advertising 
manager  of  the  weekly,  Arling¬ 
ton  (Va.)  Sun,  manager  of  the 
semi-weekly  Galax  (Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  ad  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  (Tenn.)  Daily  Herald  and 
advertising  director  of  the 
Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  New  Era. 

He  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  in  advertising 
from  the  University  of  Missouri. 
• 

May  Is  Appointed 
Retail  Ad  Manager 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  A.  May  has  been  appointed 
as  the  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Arkansas  Democrat, 
succeeding  Cliff  Molloy,  who  re¬ 
cently  left  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr.  May  who  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  41  years  ago  has 
been  the  Democrat’s  assistant 
advertising  manager.  He  first 
supervised  advertising  for  Little 
Rock  theaters. 

• 

Fills  PR  Post 

H.  William  Falk  has  joined 
the  American  Carpet  Institute 
Inc.,  as  trade  public  relations  di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Falk  has  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Sponsor  Maga¬ 
zine  since  March  1963.  From 
1954  to  1957  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram. 
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.with  News  from  Union  Pacific 

For  all  the  facts  about  Union  Pacific,  just  call  the  Director  of  Public 
Relations  serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 


OMAHA— Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND— Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— Joel  Priest,  Jr. 
(Area  Code  801)  EMpire  3-1544 


NEW  YORK  CITY— W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood,  NJ. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

LOS  ANGELES — Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)MAdison  7-9211 


P.S.  Our  sincere  thanks  for  the  fine  cooperation  between  press 
and  railroad  in  the  past  and  hope  that  it  will  continue. 


General  Director  of  Public  Relatione 
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PROMOTION 

In-Paper  Creativity 
Shown  in  36  Ads 

By  Georjie  Will 


One  promotion  medium  that 
all  daily  newspapers  have 
readily  available  to  them  is  their 
own  pa^es.  A  pood  in-paper 
promotion  ad  or  campaign 
doesn’t  require  a  big  promotion 
budget.  Or  even  a  promotion 
manager.  All  that’s  needed  is  a 
good  idea,  and  a  little  work. 

“It  becomes  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  newspaper,  and 
excited  alwut  it,’’  said  Ir\’in  S. 
Taubkin,  promotion  director  of 
the  New  York  Times.  “By  keep¬ 
ing  them  informed  about  what 
your  newspaper  is  doing  for 
them,  how  it  is  helping  them, 
how  it  can  help  them  even  more. 
By  keeping  them  informed  about 
your  people — so  that  they  can 
become  their  people.” 

Mr.  Taubkin  made  this  point 
in  a  talk  at  the  1964  convention 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  last  May, 
where  he  showed  his  audience 
his  selection  of  three  dozen  out¬ 
standing  in-paper  advertise¬ 
ments. 

With  an  assist  from  Warren 
Abrams  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
NNPA  has  now  published  repro¬ 
ductions  of  Mr.  Taubkin’s  selec¬ 
tions,  with  appropriate  comment. 
The  booklet  is  being  distributed 
to  members  of  the  promotion 
group. 

First  Class  or  ShlfK'k 

“In-paper  promotion  deserves 
and  should  get  the  best  you  can 
give  it.  Your  ad  is  competing 
with  the  best  advertising  in  your 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  \'Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keos  in  touch  with  marketing, 
■dvortiiing.  publiihiof  and  graphic 
art<  in  Auitralia  read 
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newspaper.  It  helps,  as  much  as 
the  best  advertising  in  your 
newspaper,  to  give  your  paper 
its  overall  image.  You’re  either 
first  class  or  shlock.” 

The  collection  of  36  in-paper 
insertions  reproduced  in  the 
NNPA  booklet  runs  the  com¬ 
plete  gamut.  It  presents  stories 
of  newspaper  public  service,  ad¬ 
vertising  effectiveness,  and  edi¬ 
torial  coverage.  Formats  vary 
to  include  a  picture-page,  annual 
report,  coloring  book,  essay,  tele¬ 
vision  storyboard,  nothing  but 
pictures,  nothing  hut  type. 

For  instance: 

•  An  Atlanta  Journal  &  Con¬ 
stitution  page  uses  feature  page 
treatment  to  tell  about  the 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
program  under  the  headline, 
“What  do  these  first-graders 
have  in  common  wdth  Dartmouth 
seniors?” 

•  An  ad  consisting  of  a  mon¬ 
tage  of  clippings  of  news  stories 
listing  high  school  and  college 
graduates,  with  the  headline, 
“Your  names  make  our  news.” 

•  A  Buffalo  Evening  News 
promotion  pages  headed  “Every 
day  is  ladies  day,”  shows  11 
poses  of  the  same  girl  model. 
The  one-line  caption  under  each 
picture  tells  the  girl’s  comments 
on  a  different  feature  of  the 
Ijaper. 

•  A  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ad 
shows  a  group  photo  of  15 
people,  each  reading  a  section  of 
the  Sunday  paper.  'The  headline: 
“15  people  all  at  the  same  time, 
can  read  next  Sunday’s  In¬ 
quirer.”  A  great  way  to  tell  how 
much  readers  get  for  their 
money,  according  to  Mr.  Taub¬ 
kin. 


•  A  .Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  classified  promotion 
page  gives  readers  a  chance  to 
participate  in  the  advertising. 
Headlined  “Ima  WantAd’s 
Coloring  Book  for  Kids,”  the  art 
consists  of  eight  line  drawings 
showing  uses  of  classified  ads. 
Kids  are  offered  a  chance  to  win 
free  circus  tickets  for  coloring 
the  ad. 

•  A  Hagerstown  (Md.)  Her¬ 
ald-Mail  page  ad  congratulates 
42  young  newspaperboys  among 
the  current  crop  of  highschool 
graduates,  complete  with  their 
photos.  “Names  make  news,” 
points  out  Mr.  Taubkin,  “and 
pictures  make  the  names  even 
better.” 

•  A  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
page  shows  a  full-page  size 
photo  of  a  fashion  model,  with 
the  caption,  “In  the  next  90  days 
readers  of  the  daily  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  will  spend  more  than  $17,- 
827,000  for  apparel,”  a  real 
‘grabber’  for  advertisers  who 
are  numbered  among  the  paper’s 
readers. 

•  “The  managing  editor  looks 
at  1,350  years  of  experience,” 
says  a  Minneapolis  Star  ad.  The 
illustration  is  a  panorama  photo 
of  the  newspaper’s  city  room.  “A 
simple,  direct  ‘people’  ad,”  says 
Mr.  Taubkin. 

“Some  cynics  say  there’s  no 
.such  thing  as  creativity  in  pro¬ 
motion,”  says  Mr.  Taubkin  in 
the  introduction  of  the  booklet. 
“They  say  it  depends  on  how 
smart  you  are  in  stealing — or 
adapting  somebody  else’s  stuff. 
But  promotion  guys  who  settle 
for  this  end  up  in  a  worse  place 
than  the  clink — they  end  up  in 
the  cliche,  producing  tired,  taste¬ 
less,  mediocre  nothings.” 

Everybody  likes  to  be  creative. 
We’re  sure  that  if  you  get  your 
hands  on  a  copy  of  the  NNPA’s 
l)ooklet,  “Some  Promotion  Ads 
I  Like,”  and  look  over  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  ads  it  includes,  it  will  give 
your  creative  juices  a  little 
nudge. 

Maybe  you’ll  come  up  with  a 
bright  new  idea  for  an  in-paper 


ad  that  can  be  included  a  a  yet 
unborn  Volume  II. 

*  b  « 

HOMES  PREVIEW  -  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  pub¬ 
lishes  three  special  ed;  ions  of 
its  Friday  real  estate  section  on 
September  11,  18  and  25,  a  Fall 
Festival  Preview  of  ’65  Homes. 
To  promote  the  sections,  a  4- 
page  presentation  was  prepared, 
including  a  reproduction  of  the 
section’s  cover.  In  addition  to 
listing  editorial  feature^:  of  the 
sections,  the  presentation  out¬ 
lined  promotion  plans,  including 
display  signs,  in-paper  adver¬ 
tisements  and  radio  spots. 

*  *  « 

MIAMI  SELLS  TAMPA-A 
color  photo  and  full  pag('  spread 
from  the  Miami  Herald  serves 
as  the  front  cover  for  a  news¬ 
paper-style  promotion  piece  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times.  The  promotional  mailer 
leads  off  with  a  reprint  of  a 
recent  Miami  Herald  feature 
story  lauding  the  giant  strides 
taken  by  the  Cigar  City  in  de¬ 
veloping  commerce,  industry  and 
culture.  James  Couey,  Tribune 
vicepresident  said,  “When  your 
neighboring  cities  say  nice 
things  about  you,  it  has  more 
believability  and  is  read  with 
greater  interest.”  Two  inside 
pages  of  the  newspaper  give 
comparable  data  on  Florida’s 
five  major  newspaper  markets. 
Copies  of  the  folder  are  avail¬ 
able  on  request. 

*  ♦  * 

PHOTOS — The  Montreal  Star 
uses  high-fashion  photography 
in  a  brochure  to  promote  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Fashions  ’64  —  Fall  and 
Winter”  Issue,  to  be  published 
September  11. 

*  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS— Ten  medi¬ 
cal  students  have  been  selected 
to  receive  $500  grants  through 
the  Detroit  News  Medical  Aid 
Scholarship  Fund.  The  grants 
are  awarded  to  students  in  their 
second  or  third  year  of  medical 
school  who  have  demonstrated 
both  worth  and  need.  The  Fund, 
now  in  its  fifth  year,  annually 
awards  $5,000  in  the  form  of  ten 
$500  grants  to  medical  students 
attending  Wayne  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

*  *  * 

COMPUTER — A  new  presen¬ 
tation  being  used  by  the  na¬ 
tional  Observer  uses  a  mock 
“computer”  format.  The  com¬ 
puter  is  really  a  rear-view  pro- 
,  jector.  As  advertising  manager 
O.  Quentin  DiMaria  comments 
on  the  Observer’s  virtues,  IBM 
cards  inserted  in  the  “mechani¬ 
cal  brain”  provide  a  correspond¬ 
ing  visual  assist.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  will  be  on  tour  throui^i 
November  5. 
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Papers  in  Africa  Show  Lack 


culations  rise  and  the  upward  the  Rhodesiaa,  Ghana  and  come 


incline  will  tilt  more  in  the  to  the  largest  black  nation  in 
years  ahead.  the  world  —  Nigeria,  with  over 

The  content  of  most  African  50  million.  A.  W.  (Sandy)  Neill, 
papers  is  parochial.  Africans  an  engaging  Scotsman,  runs  the 
want  to  read  about  their  city.  Daily  Times  of  Nigeria,  from 
their  country  and  Africa,  in  a  modern  plant  which  is  in  the 
that  order.  An  American  retali-  midst  of  an  expansion  program. 

atory  raid  against  North  Viet-  „  •  j  •  rn  u  c 

rew  Trained  in  llie  U.». 

namese  aggression  is  two  para¬ 
graphs;  a  cabinet  minister’s  The  Daily  Express  also  is  run 
promise  to  do  something  about  by  a  Scotsman,  Alistair  Stuart, 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  is  a  Claude  Scott,  once  a  senior  Brit- 
banner.  ish  civil  servant  in  Ceylon,  is 

The  expatriates  —  almost  all  manager  of  the  African-owned 
British,  and  an  amazing  num-  West  African  Pilot. 
lier  of  Scotsmen  —  still  run  Young  Africans  are  emerging 
most  of  the  important  papers  as  a  dynamic  and  affirmative 
in  sub-Sahara  Africa  outside  of  journalist  force.  Comparatively 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  few  are  trained  in  the  U.  S. 
Yet  in  almost  every  case  these  A  great  many  go  to  Communist 
trained  Fleet  Street  profession-  Eastern  Europe.  Every  man  on 
als  realize  that  theirs  is  a  short-  the  staff  of  the  Kenya  News 
term  assignment.  Each  paper  is  Agency  was  trained  in  Czecho- 
developing  African  staffers  who  slavakia.  Russia  and  Hungary 
can  take  over  more  and  more  have  training  centers  for  Afri- 
of  the  executive  assignments.  can  journalists. 

Start  in  Kenya.  The  fJnst  Almost  without  exception  in 
African  Standard  is  an  institu-  English-speaking  Africa,  the 
tion.  It  has  a  big  expatriate  editors  are  from  the  United 
staff  but  that  capable  group  is  Kingdom. 

dwindling.  A  brilliant  former  To  an  American,  it  seems  that 
.V ews  Chronicle  editor  from  Lon-  we  could  do  more.  Most  of  the 
don,  Michael  Curtis,  runs  the  papers  are  not  good  by  interna- 
competitive  Nation  with  an  al-  tional  standards.  But  they  are 
most  entirely  African  staff.  He  getting  better.  So  are  the  Afri- 
thinks  of  tomorrow  and  not  to-  can  journalists.  It  is  too  bad 
day,  the  essential  for  African  that  for  most  of  them  the  United 
journalistic  success  if  you  are  States  is  a  misty,  far  away  land 
non-African.  whose  journalism  is  little  known 

Go  down  through  the  Sudan,  on  their  continent. 


Of  U.S.  Journalistic  Guidance 


!>y  Stan  Swiiitoii 

\«'>i>taiit  General  Manager, 
oeialed  Press 


Yoi‘  have  a  nightmare.  You 
are  running  a  daily  newspaper. 
It  ha.s  no  telephone.  The  houses 
aren’t  numbered  in  the  town. 
A  reporter  wants  to  check  some¬ 
thing  uiul  he  goes  to  the  green 
house  on  Brick  Street.  There 
are  10  green  houses  on  Brick 
Street.  It  takes  a  while  to  find 
the  right  one. 

And  it  isn’t  a  nightmare. 
Your  name  is  Ron  Burniston 
and  you  are  iiutting  out  a  na¬ 
tional  daily  in  Liberia,  the 
Liberian  Star. 

Sub-Sahara  Africa  is  a  jour¬ 
nalist’s  dream.  Well,  half  night¬ 
mare,  half  dream.  You  wake  up 
screaming  but  it  is  fun  and 
challenging. 

African  journalism  has  the 
problems  of  its  continent  —  a 
desperate  shortage  of  trained 
manpower,  a  dearth  of  indige¬ 
nous  capital  and  an  illiteracy 
rate  so  high  that  the  written 
word  must  humble  itself  to  the 
spoken  word. 

As  nationalism,  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  wave  of  the  20th  century. 


FUKID' 


Py^NAIR 

OO  BRASIt 


PuMk 


Jimmy  goes  through.  To  the  more  than  100,000 
football  fanatics  in  the  Green  Bay  metropolitan 
area,  Jim  Taylor  is  one  of  the  family  and,  the  last 
time  we  counted,  about  90%  of  them  follow  this 
Green  Bay  Packer  hero  through  the  pages  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 


You  may  not  want  to  reach  these  people,  but  if 
you  do,  you’ll  probably  want  to  use  the  media 
that  prints  more  news  about  pro  football  than 
any  newspaper  in  America. 
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FAIRCHILD 


e  w  s 


Hermine  Mariaux.  who  is  a  special 
writer  on  the  fashion  staff  of  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY,  wi!!  he 

visiting  furniture  manufacturers  in 
the  High  Point,  N.  C..  area  Sept. 
13  to  18.  During  this  time  site  will 
preview  the  manufacturers’  fall 
furniture  lines  for  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY’S  adv  ance  Soul  It¬ 
em  Furniture  Market  issue  to  1h‘ 
published  Oct.  16,  a  week  before 
the  market  openings. 


MEN’S  WEAR  Magazine  hits 
another  peak  in  its  74-year  history 
this  month.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year,  advertising  revenue 
will  be  higher  than  in  any  other 
similar  period  and  circulation  is 
also  at  an  all-time  high.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  advertising  pages  carried 
from  January  through  September 
stands  at  the  highest  point  in  the 
past  LS  years. 


Albert  V.  Coffenberg,  of  Fairchild’s 
composing  room  staff,  retired  last 
week  after  48  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1915 
as  a  newspaper  deliverer.  He  later 
entered  the  composing  room  as  an 
apprentice,  became  a  journeyman 
printer  in  1920  and  spent  many 
years  as  a  linotype  operator,  with  an 
occasional  turn  at  makeup.  In  April. 
19.55,  he  was  promoted  to  copy- 
cutter.  As  a  copycutter,  he  also  held 
the  title  of  assistant  foreman. 


REPORT  FROM  CYPRUS— Rus¬ 
sell  Peden  of  the  Montreal  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Press  has  been 
assigned  to  report  on  the  situation 
in  Cyprus  for  Canadian  news¬ 
papers.  He  replaces  Peter  Buck- 
ley,  who  is  returning  to  CP, 
Toronto,  after  covering  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  island  since  May  21. 


Dennis  L.  Wilcox  —  from 
staff  reporter  of  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel, 
to  the  University  of  Iowa  for 
^aduate  work  in  journalism. 


To  further  reader  interest,  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY  this  month 
will  introduce  a  number  of  new 
editorial  features  to  run  on  a  once- 
a-week  basis.  .Among  them  will  be  a 
Monday  column  by  fashion  editor. 
Lou  Gropp,  called  “Design  Tempo,” 
highlighting  subjects  of  current 
interest  in  design,  museums,  archi¬ 
tecture,  movies  and  any  other 
developments  that  inffuence  the 
character  and  make-up  of  all  home 
furnishings.  “From  the  Retail 
Floor,”  by  Bob  Melton  on  Wednes¬ 
days  will  feature  interviews  w'itb 
merchants,  sales  managers,  etc. 
“Personalities  in  the  Furniture  Pic¬ 
ture”  will  be  a  Thursday  feature 
devoted  to  upcoming  young  furni¬ 
ture  executives  and  designers. 


George  Bold,  formerly  with 
the  Newton  Square  (Pa.) 
County  Leader  —  to  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  as 
a  copyreader  and  editorial 
writer. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  S».,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Naws  Racord.  Woman't  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumiihinqt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkal  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworkinq  Naws,  Diractorias. 


personal 


We.s  Lefi.er,  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  weekly  Observ- 
er-News-Knterprise  at  Newton, 
N.C. — to  the  Duke  University 
Office  of  Information  Services. 


Milton  M.  Shanley — named 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
and  News-Register,  succeeding 
Arch  Bero,  now  circulation 
manager  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press.  Mr.  Shanley 
was  assistant  CM  of  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  newspapers  for  15  years 
until  1960  when  he  w'ent  into 
the  building  supply  business. 


Dan  Smith — from  the  display 
advertising  .staff  of  the  Athens 
(O.)  Messenger  to  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Mariet¬ 
ta  (O.)  Daily  Times.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Da\’e  Poole,  now  on  the 
Cleveland  Press  staff. 


Ernest  E.  Williams,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  for  17 
years — named  assistant  editor  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 


Richard  H.  Amberg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat — named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  People-to- 
People  Inc. 


F.  H.  Leslie,  publisher  of  the 
Niagara  Falls  (Ont.)  Review, 
and  Mrs.  Gladys  C.  Watkins, 
of  St.  Catharines,  Ont. — mar¬ 
ried  Aug.  24. 


Gerald  M.  Healy,  feature 
editor  of  the  Springfield  ( Mass.) 
Republican  —  president  of  St. 
Michael’s  College  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 


Bob  Callahan,  former  re¬ 
porter,  sports  editor  for  the 
Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.)  Press  Re¬ 
publican — to  reporter,  entertain¬ 
ment  columnist  for  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star. 


James  N.  Dunlop — from  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  staff 
to  the  public  relations  staff  at 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Can¬ 
ton,  N.Y. 


Thomas  L.  Mh^ick — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Sandtisky  (Ohio)  Register. 


James  M.  Cosgrove,  specialist 
in  labor  news  for  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal- Ameri¬ 
can — to  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  Rumrill  Company,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y. 


Eugene  Cryer — from  copy 
editor  to  city  editor  of  the  Knn- 
kakee  (Ill.)  Journal. 


Jack  McAllister,  head  of  the 
home  delivery  department  of  the 
New  York  Times  Western  edi¬ 
tion  until  it  ceased  publication 
— to  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ventura  (Calif.) 
Star-Free  Press. 


Charles  Whaley,  education 
editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal — named  as  di¬ 
rector  of  research  and  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Kentucky  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 


t  f 


Mr.  Milburn 


Mrs.  Milburn 


Milburns  to  Work 
On  Goldwater  Team 


Tucson,  .Ariz. 

A  husband-and-wife  team 
from  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
has  joined  the  Goldwater  cam¬ 
paign  forces  to  assist  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Senator  in  his  bid  for  the 
presidency. 

They  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Milburn,  who  will  lie  on 
a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Citizen  through  the  national 
elections  in  November. 

Mr.  Milburn,  assistant  editor 
of  the  Citizen,  will  serve  as  a 
speech  writer.  Mrs.  Milburn, 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Citizen, 
will  be  press  secretary  for  Mrs. 
Goldwater. 

Mr.  Milburn,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  Region, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association,  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Lumberman 
magazine  in  Chicago  before 
joining  the  Citizen  staff  in  1951. 

Mrs.  Milburn  is  a  journalism 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  She  has  been  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Citizen  since  1951. 

The  Milburns  and  their  5- 
year-old  daugher  will  reside 
in  Washington  until  after  the 
election. 


Harry  C.  Deputy — from  clas¬ 
sified  real  estate  sales  manager 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press, 
to  classified  sales  manager  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 


James  Cortese — from  Sunday 
and  women’s  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  to 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Caruthersville  (Mo.)  Democrat- 
Argus. 


Clarence  A.  Benz — from  cir¬ 
culation  department  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  distribution  for  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News  and  Trib- 


John  D.  Molloy,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer  assistant  news 
editor — named  to  University  of 
Cincinnati  Evening  College  fac¬ 
ulty  as  lecturer  on  political 


Richard  E.  Morrison,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Butte  Montwna 
Standard  and  Butte  Daily  Post 
— re-elected  president  of  the 
Montana  Associated  Press. 


Eric  Blanchard — from  Phil¬ 
adelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  to  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  as 
a  public  relations  man. 


H.  M.  Hershberger — from  the 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal,  to 
state  press  director  for  the  Paul 
Laxalt  for  the  U.S.  Senate  Cam¬ 
paign. 
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DIS  MOINiS  IOWA  MAOISON  AVI  N|W  TQKK  CITY 


mention 


Hunt,  editor-in-chief  of  the  two  ^2000  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDS  are  given  to  Lo$  Angeles 

newspapers,  was  elected  vice-  Evening  Herald-Examiner  carrier  boys  Brian  Bresnahan.  (left),  16.  and 

president  and  editor-in-chief.  Michael  David,  (center).  15.  for  Je.r  h.gh 

Ti,.v  _  u  ui  and  business  records  for  one  year.  H.  T.  Aust.  H-E  circulation  director 

V  *  j  makes  the  presentation.  Since  the  program's  inception  18  years  ago. 

about  by  the  death  of  0.  Eu-  $72,000  has  been  awarded  to  carrier  boys, 

gene  Davis,  president  of  the 

company,  Aug.  14.  Eugene  J.  Brown,  publisher  James  Naughton — to  City 

Mr.  Myers,  who  has  been  a  and  general  manager,  Danbury  Hall  l)eat  of  the  (Cleveland) 
director  of  the  company  since  (Conn.)  News-Times — to  ad-  Plain  Dealer,  replacing  Donald 
1953,  is  the  grandnephew  of  the  visory  committee  of  City  Trust  Sabatii,  now  covering  urban 
late  Mrs.  James  L.  Mapes,  wid-  Company’s  two  Danbury  offices,  redevelopment, 
ow  of  the  former  publisher.  He 
is  a  native  of  Phenix  City  and 
will  maintain  residence  there. 

Mrs.  Mapes  was  president  of 
the  company  for  several  years 
following  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Esmonde  J.  Phelan,  news 

Mr.  Frost  joined  the  company  editor  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.) 
in  1946  as  circulation  manager  Press  and  a  working  newspaper- 
and  subsequently  was  assistant  i"an  for  nearly  .'iO  years — 

business  manager,  business  man-  retired.  RoBERTS-from  labor 

ager,  treasurer,  and  a  director,  *  *  *  pdifnr  nf  the 

before  he  was  named  executive  Corwin  C.  Armstrong,  for-  ^  (Mich  )  Free  Press  suc- 

vicepresident.  mer  classified  advertising  man-  wiiiiaivt  tJiTnnMirp _ 

.Mr.  Hunt  came  to  Beaumont  ager  for  Scripps-Howard  and  writer  in  the  fea- 

in  1926  as  sports  editor  of  the  Hearst  newspapers  and  later  the  Henartment  Neal  Shine— 

Journal  and  later  joined  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Unieni  SI  XortTlo  a^.stan!  cte 
Enterprise  as  a  reporter.  He  Leader — retired.  He  was  a  real-  P 

VM  rx  Wh  ft  .m.:  _ Xl-  *  1_X  q4-  1»1I5  1 1*  Am  f  6Ult0r, 


Allen  M.  Widem,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  theatre  editor — 
re-named  to  the  Hartford  Fine 
Arts  Commission. 


William  D.  Clark,  former 
head  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  Connecticut  bureau  and 
Howard  Comstock,  former 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  newsman — to 
campaign  staff  of  John  D.  Lodge, 
Republican  candidate  for  U.S. 
Senator. 


TELETYPESETTER 


The  world’s  only 
Integrated  and  complete 
system  for  the 
automatic  operation  of  " 
linecasting  machines 

Fairchild’s  Teletypesetter  Cost 
Reduction  System  can  be  tailored 
to  meet  your  typesetting  and  tape 
requirements  —  even  if  you’re  con¬ 
sidering  a  computer  installation. 
It’s  versatile!  Choose  from  5 
high  speed,  light  touch  keyboard 
tape  perforators  and  4  basic  TTS® 
Operating  Units  available  for  all 
makes  and  most  modelsof  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  Select  only  what  you 
need  from  a  wide  range  of  other 
matched  components  designed  for 
high  speed,  low  cost  type  produc¬ 
tion.  To  learn  more,  write  to: 


ing  into  the  editor-in-chief  spot  Robert  L.  Hasse,  formerly  Harmon  F.  Tuttle,  publisher 
early  this  year.  with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Catho-  of  the  Hinsdale  Tribune  and 

*  *  ♦  lie  Register — to  director  of  pub-  Soco  Independent — elected  presi- 

Barry  Abrams — from  feature  lie  information  at  St.  John  dent  of  the  Montana  Press 

writer  for  the  Bridgeton  (N.  J.)  Fisher  College,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Association. 

Evening  News,  to  sportswriter 
for  the  Atlantic  City  (N,  J.) 

Press. 


3,637  LEHERS 


■from  readers  in  just  four  weeks  during  August! 
How's  that  for  a  column  in  49  newspapers 
ONLY  ONCE  A  WEEK! 

There  are  antique  hounds  in  your  city,  too 


Frank  R.  Meyers — from  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Piqua 
(Ohio)  Daily  Call  to  general 
manager  of  the  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Paul  E.  Murray  who  for¬ 
merly  was  executive  editor. 

News  Editor  Thomas  W.  Bar¬ 
nett  moves  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Piqua  Daily  Call. 

*  *  * 

Martin  L.  Rudy  —  retired 
from  the  news  desk  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Pa.)  New  Era  after  47 
years  as  reporter,  photographer 
and  editor. 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


On- the- Job  Training 
For  Science  Writers 


year  of  its  on-the-job  traininfir  willingness  to  complete  the  B 

program  in  science  writing.  training,  and  must  have  the  — 

The  purpose  of  the  program  written  permission  of  their  city 
is  to  give  general  assignment  editor  or  managing  editor  be- 
reporters  some  training  and  ex-  fore  enrolling. 
perience  in  science  writing.  The  The  on-the-job  training  pro- 

program  is  designed  for  those  pram  is  directed  by  Pierre  C.  Journalism  Buil 

papers  that  do  not  wish  to  de-  Fraley,  executive  secretary, 

tach  a  staff  man  for  an  academ-  Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Larger  J*Buil(ling 
ic  year  at  a  school  of  journalism  Science  Writing,  Inc.,  Kimberton  R^aflv  foi.  C1ass«>« 
or  university.  Road,  Phoenixville,  Pa.  It  is  sup- 

During  the  first  year^  seven  ported  by  a  three-year  grant 

newspapers  took  part  in  the  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 

program.  They  are  the  TForces-  of  York. 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram;  the  Wt7-  • 

mington  (Del.)  News- Journal;  w  c  i  j 

the  Record  (Hackensack,  N.J.) ;  J-lStaff  Expanded 
the  Greensboro  (N.  Car.)  Daily  At  U.  of  Oregon 
News;  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tri-  ^ 

bune;  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  „  ,  ^VGENE.  Ure. 

iVeu;s;  and  the  Hamilfon  (Ont.)  .  members 

Spectator.  The  program:  If' University  of  Oregon 

1.  Brings  the  reporter  to  two  of  Journalism,  John  L. 

.  .-c  _ _  J  4.U  Hulteng,  dean,  announced. 

scientific  meetings  during  the  x  ■  T^  i-  ^ 

xiru  i  X.  it  i-  iu  They  are  Jack  D.  Ewan  of 
vear.  While  at  the  meeting  the  ,,  ,  xn  u  u  i 

,  .  •  J  i  Deerfield,  Ill.,  who  has  been  ap- 

reporter  is  assigned  to  an  exper-  .  ■  „  .  ^ 

.  J  .  ..  .  pointed  an  assistant  professor 

lenced  science  writer  who  acts  as  ,  .  .  ■  ,  r,.  , 

.,  i  XT  ii  J  of  advertising  and  public  rela- 

guide  or  mentor.  He  attends  a  xt  i  r 

.  tions,  and  Michael  M.  Norton  of 

series  of  seminars  on  science  xTi.  u  i.  u  u 

...  J  i.  J  u  i  St.  George,  Utah,  who  has  been 

writing  conducted  by  veteran  •  i  t  i  u  lx?  i-  x 

^  J  J..  appointed  to  a  half-time  instruc- 

science  writers  and  editors.  x  .  ■  j  n  u  x- 

2.  Provides  the  reporter  with  ^"^iT  n 

a  free  set  of  reference  books,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Scholas- 

,  J.  u  u  •  x  „  tic  Press  Association, 

including  such  basic  items  as  a  - 

medical  dictionary,  scientific  Ewan  is  former  public 

dictionary,  scientific  glossaries  relations  director  of  Motorola  - ^  - 

and  other  useful  reference  and  Corporation  at  Chicago.  He  has  offices,  a  classroom,  a  photolab,  pueblo  Indians  centuries  ago. 
source  books.  been  a  senior  executive  of 

3.  Provides  subscriptions  to  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  a 
medical  and  scientific  journals  Chicago  advertising  agency,  and 
which  in  the  past  have  produced  ^  member  of  the  Public  Rela- 

tions  Society  of  America  and 

4.  Requires  the  reporter  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

visit  at  least  one  research  lab-  Mr.  Norton  has  been  director 
oratory  within  his  circulation  of  public  relations  and  instruc- 
area  to  make  contact  with  the  tor  in  journalism  for  the  last 
scientists  and  to  write  up  the  two  years  at  Dixie  College,  St. 
research.  George,  Utah. 


tember  classes,  includes  a  climate  storage  for  inventorie,- 
chilled-water  air-cooling  system,  books  published  by  the  Uni- 


thermostatically  controll^  for  yersity  Press,  which  is  moving  I 
all  offices,  classrooms,  and  labo-  **1^0  the  new  second-story  part 
ratories.  of  the  building. 

The  so-called  old  building,  still  There  is  also  a  general  mail 
in  almost-new  condition  since  its  room,  on  the  first  floor,  and 
completion  in  1949,  includes  a  eventually  the  University  Post 
one-story  annex  built  a  few  Office  will  move  in. 
years  ago  for  student  publica-  Done  in  the  modified-Indian- 
tions,  giving  them  private  quar-  pueblo  style  of  architecture 
ters  which  are  also  equipped  which  characterizes  all  Univer 
with  the  chilled-air  system.  sity  of  New  Mexico  buildings. 

Remaining  in  the  old  two-  the  building  gains  its  motif 


10  Youth§  Receive  sity  of  Florida,  $1,000;  and  John 

Poymer  Scholarships  University  of  Florid., 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  All  are  resident  of  St.  Petei?- 
Ten  young  men  and  women,  burg  and  all  except  Miss  Rus- 
preparing  for  newspaper  ca-  sell  participated  in  the  Summer 
reers  have  been  awarded  Poyn-  Training  Program  at  the  Time? 


academic  year  1964-65.  works  in  the  news] 

The  Poynter  Fund,  memorial  counting  department, 
to  the  late  publisher  Paul  Poyn-  • 

ter,  was  established  in  1953  by  .. 

Nelson  Poynter,  editor  and  pres-  Canadian  L 

ident  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Set  to  Roll  Sept. 
Times  and  Evening  Indepen-  „ 

dent,  and  Mrs.  Poynter.  ancc 

Those  awarded  scholarships  The  new  evening 
were:  Betsy  Anderson,  Agnes  Times  on  August  21 
Scott  College,  $1,000;  Joe  Dur-  »  preview  ec 

rett,  Duke  University,  $1,000;  delivered  to  homes 
Suzanne  Harris,  University  of  Greater  Vancouver, 
Chicago,  $1,200;  Carole  Horn,  The  daily  is  schet 
Brandeis  University,  $1,000;  into  operation  Sept. 


UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL 


The  Weekly  Editor  J 


including  several  radio  stations 
in  New  York  State,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Florida,  lured  Mr. 
Brown  to  Florida  and  station 
WGGG  at  Gainesville. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  Mr. 
Cassell  became  impressed  by  the 
great  growth  imderway  at  Cape 
Coral.  Seeing  the  potential  there, 
he  bought  a  little  weekly  from 
Col.  R.  G.  Crawford  and  brought 
in  Win  Brown  as  his  partner 
and  editor. 

Mr.  Brown  has  an  able  assist¬ 
ant  in  his  wife,  Almira,  whom 
he  met  on  a  blind  date  at  Ford 
City,  Pa.,  where  she  was  a  young 
school  teacher.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  just  before  he  took  his  first 
professional  educational  job  at 
VMI. 

Win  Brown,  like  his  partner 
Tom  Cassell,  looks  to  a  great 
future  for  Cape  Coral  and  the 
Cape  Coral  Breeze. 


NEW  CITY’S  PAPER 


Cape  Coral,  Fla.  is  tabloid  size,  printed  on  off-set 
A  puicly  local  newspaper  and  generously  illustrated, 
vhich  can  boast  of  more  sub-  usually  ranging  from  16  to  24 
rribers  ti..in  there  are  people  in  pages.  Editor  Brown  says  that 
the  comii.unity  is  a  rarity,  but  with  the  growing  volume  of  ad- 

that’s  the  story  of  the  weekly  vertising,  the  Breeze  will  soon  go  I 

Cape  Coral  Breeze.  Editor  Win-  on  a  semi-weekly  basis.  fl  ’{ ; 

lor  W.  Brown  says  that  the  Win  Brown  is  a  genial  man  H  S* 

answer  is  in  cramming  the  who  makes  it  a  point  to  know  H  ,4** 

paper  with  loads  of  local  news —  almost  everybody  in  Cape  Coral,  H,  A  '  fcr/lRi 

in  type  and  pictures.  through  continuous  personal  -J 

Cape  Coral,  a  new  and  bur-  coverage  of  local  meetings  and  ^  H> 

geoning  city  on  the  tropical  Gulf  social  business  events.  He  has  **  ,, 

Coast  of  Florida,  provides  a  fine  had  a  varied  career  as  educator,  ■||||||||^r 
background  for  the  newspaper’s  athletic  director,  college  theatri- 
growth  story.  The  community  cal  empressario,  airport  man- 

got  under  way  in  1958  and  to-  ager  and  radio  station  news 

day  has  more  than  3500  inhabit-  director. 

ants — and  the  total  grows  each  Born  in  Nebraska,  the  Breeze 

week.  The  Cape  Coral  Breeze  editor  was  educated  at  the  Uni-  — 

announces  3,911  paid  sub-  versity  of  Colorado,  University  Wmsor  W.  Brown 

scribers,  1,280  of  them  at  Cape  of  Illinois  and  at  New  York  Club  and  handling  a  news  re- 

Coral,  the  remaining  2631  in  48  University,  where  he  received  porting  spot  on  the  University’s 

of  the  50  states  and  in  seven  his  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  5000  watt  radio  station,  WILL. 
foreign  countries.  education.  His  first  school  job  The  editorial  assignment  STARTER  —  Samuel  J.  Le 

The  motivation  for  such  a  was  that  of  intramural  director  proved  the  greatest  lure  and  frak,  publisher  of  the  Fores\ 

large  out-of-state  circulation  is  at  Virginia  Military  Institute.  during  the  next  four  years  he  Hills  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Post 

the  fact  that  more  than  50,000  A  year  later  he  moved  to  the  was  at  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-  personally  delivered  2,000  copies 
persons  have  already  purchased  University  of  Illinois  as  assist-  Transcript  station  and  then  of  his  paper  to  his  editor,  Sid 

homesites  in  Cape  Coral  and  the  ant  to  the  director  of  the  school  moved  on  to  Pittsburgh  to  be-  ney  Edelberg,  who  was  cover 

Cape  Coral  Breeze,  with  a  yearly  of  physical  education,  but  he  come  news  editor  on  the  Post  ing  the  Democratic  Conventior 

subscription  rate  of  $5,  keeps  kept  busy  teaching  seniors  busi-  Gazette  station,  IFTFSTF.  in  Atlantic  City.  On  the  waj 

these  investors  abreast  with  the  ness  administration,  serving  as  Seven  years  ago,  Tom  Cassell,  to  participate  in  convention  ac 
rapid  developments.  The  paper  stage  manager  for  the  Players’  a  young  man  of  varied  interests  (Continued  on  page  30) 


THURSDATA 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
II  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 

I  newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 

actual  production.'  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news- 
paper  mat.  For  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  be  comple- 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 

Hoe  & 

910  138th  Y.  n  W  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 
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EDITORIA  L  WORKSHOP 


Thursdata 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


tivities,  Mr.  Lefrak  stopped  at 
the  plant  and  picked  up  several 
bundles  which  had  just  come 
off  the  press.  They  were  loaded 
into  the  trunk  of  his  car  and 
chauffeured  down  to  Atlantic 
City.  Copies  were  distributed  to 
all  the  New  York  delegates  the 
Wednesday  night  President 
.Johnson  was  nominated.  The  is¬ 
sue  contained  an  account  and 
pictures  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens  delegation’s  activities 
during  the  early  part  of  the 
week.  Mr.  Edelberg  and  two 
Post  photographers  w-ere  based 
in  Atlantic  City  from  Sunday 
on.  Below  is  the  Post  front  jiage 
the  delegates  saw. 


It’s  lyndon^lyiidoR,  Lyndon  j 


Oftariw 


stopper:  —  The  Reading 
(Pa.)  Berka  County  Record  re¬ 
cently  ran  the  front  page,  shown 
below,  showing  Harry  R.  Horn- 
mas,  a  local  Democrat.  Mr. 
Hommas,  who  bears  an  amazing 
resemblance  to  Senator  Goldwa- 
ter,  has  been  shaking  up  people 
in  Reading  who  stop  him  and 
ask;  “Senator  Gold  water,  what 
are  you  doing  here  in  Reading?’’ 


H  ell.  I.mtk  Wkn'm  im  Tmrn, 
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Bennett  Owl 
Perching  on 
Roof  in  Paris 

Paris 

The  European  Edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  is 
giving  a  permanent  old  age 
home  atop  its  eight-story  build¬ 
ing  at  21  Rue  de  Berri  to  a  70- 
year-old  owl. 

The  four-foot-tall  copper  owl 
came  from  the  Ov'erseas  Press 
Club  in  New  York  where  three 
similar  owls  remain. 

The  four  owls  were  among  the 
20  bom  in  a  Paris  foundry  in 
1894.  The  owl  was  a  favorite 
bird  of  the  Paris  Herald's 
founder,  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Jr.,  and  the  20  famous  identi¬ 
cal  owls  were  fixed  to  the  roof 
of  the  Italian  marble  building 
Mr.  Bennett  built  in  New  York, 
at  Broadway  and  36th  Street, 
to  house  the  Herald.  After  his 
death  in  1918,  the  owls  were 
presented  to  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  where  they  remained  for 
more  than  40  years  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  building.  Three  of 
them  were  given  shelter  in  the 
offices  of  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
the  old  Times  Tower  until  their 
transfer  to  the  Ov'erseas  Press 
Club,  and  now  a  fourth  has 
found  a  home  on  top  of  the 
Paris  paper  that  Bennett 
founded. 

The  transfer  of  the  owl  was 
negotiated  last  fall  by  the 
paper’s  editor,  Bemie  Cutler; 
Dr.  Arthur  L.  Brandon,  vice- 
president  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  George  McCadden 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club, 
who  is  U.S.  Manager  of  News, 
Ltd.  of  Australia. 

The  bird  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  copper  finish  and 
weatherproofed  with  a  secret 
process  which  was  applied  for 
the  first  time  to  an  art  object, 
according  to  Paul  Rugile,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
International  Copper  Research 
Association  which  did  the  res¬ 
toration. 

The  European  Edition  fea¬ 
tured  a  story  about  the  owl, 
written  by  Gerald  Dryansky. 
Describing  the  junior  James 
Gordon  Bennett’s  fondness  for 
owls,  he  wrote: 

“This  favorite  creature  of  his 
decorated  all  manner  of  objects 
belonging  to  the  publisher.  The 
owl  seal  was  on  the  coach  he 
used  to  drive  tourists  from  the 
old  business  office  of  the  paper 
at  the  Place  de  I’Opera  out  to 
the  forest  of  Rambouillet.  It  was 
also  on  the  yachts  he  sailed  and 
on  his  personal  writing  paper.” 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


But  Me  No  Buts 

When  but  occurs  before  one  of  a  pair  of  adjec lives, 
the  bnt-phrase  should  not  be  set  off  by  commas:  “Resi¬ 
dents  of  this  area  have  had  two  annoying,  but  instructive, 
false  alarms.”  annoying  but  instructive  false  .  .  .  Nor 
should  but  at  the  l)eginning  of  a  sentence  or  clause  be  set 
off  by  a  comma:  “But,  the  instructions  were  incomplete.” 
But  the  instructions.  .  .  . 

But  cannot  do  its  job  of  indicating  a  contrast  when 
successive  clauses  or  sentences  begin  with  it:  “But  the 
storm  continued  through  the  night,  but  the  river  did 
not  rise  dangerously.”  Though  the  storm  continued 
through  the  night,  the  river.  .  .  . 

But  that  sometimes  sticks  in  the  craw  of  the  critical, 
in  such  sentences  as  “I  do  not  doubt  but  that  society 
feels  threatened  by  homosexuality.”  Technically,  but  is 
excessive  here.  Yet  usage  by  good  writers  as  well  as  those 
not  so  good  has  gained  the  expression  a  respectable  place. 

But  nevertheless  is  redundant;  use  one  or  the  other. 
The  applies  also  to  but  however. 


Wayward  Words 


Despite  some  criticism,  abstract  is  standard  and  in 
w’ide  use  as  a  noun  referring  to  paintings:  “A  number 
of  abstracts  were  hung  in  the  otherwise  representa¬ 
tional  exhibit.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Accompanist  is  more  often  spoken  than  written,  and 
probably  is  considered  a  harmless  error  by  some  who 
hear  it.  Both  accompanyist  and  accompanist  are  actually 
standard,  but  the  first  form  is  seldom  seen  in  print, 
probably  because  it  is  aw’kard  and  is  likely  to  be  taken 
for  a  mistake. 

*  4c  * 

As  used  in  business  correspondence,  be  advised  is  a 
Victorian  pomposity  (“Be  advised  that  nothing  of  the 
sort  is  contemplated.”)  The  simple  statement,  omitting 
be  advised,  is  preferable. 

>4  *  * 

Bid  in  has  a  nice  technical  flavor,  which  perhaps  causes 
it  to  displace  bid.  They  are  not  synonyms,  however;  that 
flavor  is  not  for  nothing.  Bidding  in  is  topping  a  bid 
on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 

mm* 

The  redundant  pair  candor  and  frankness  occurs  often: 
“We  appreciate  the  candor  and  frankness  with  which  you 
have  expressed  your  views.”  One  or  the  other,  not  both 
at  once.  Candour  is  the  British  spelling. 

*  *  * 

Candelabra  is  another  Latin  plural  (for  candelabrum) 
that  has  been  Anglicized  into  a  singfular.  This  gives  rise 
to  a  new  plural  form,  candelabras.  Both  candelabra  as 
a  singular  and  candelabras  as  its  plural  are  now  stand¬ 
ard,  though  of  course  candelabra  also  remains  a  plural 
to  the  cognoscenti. 

*  *  * 


The  correct  title  is  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
(not  of  the  Supreme  Court). 
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COIHPETEHT  CRAFTSMiH  PREFER  WOOD  FLOMG  WATS 


Wander  the  free  world  over  and  travel  every  one  of  our  50  United  States  and 
wherever  you  find  sharp,  well-defined  newspaper  printing,  you’ll  usually  find 
competent  craftsmen  in  the  stereotype  department.  Look  a  little  closer  and, 
more  often  than  not,  you’ll  also  find  Wood  Flong  mats  being  specified,  and 
used,  day  after  day  by  these  same  craftsmen  because  they  all  know- WOOD 
FLONG  MATS  ARE  BETTER  because  they’re  MADE  BETTER! 


sunn  HONGS  •  n.o.p.  sunn  hongs  •  h-up  mats 
STAMDAnO  MATS  •  OUnOMATS  •  '  SPSCIAL  MATS  •  n.O.P.  COlOn  MATS 
•  OntSN  BAKID  MATS  •  SYNDICATt  MATS  •  AO  MATS 


On*  pitc«  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mof-A  NEW  ERA  IN  SmEOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 


H008ICK  PALLS.  NSW  YORK 


N»w  York  OHIO*:  8B1  PIfth  Av«.,  Phon*:  MU  7*2980 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Prof.  Copple  Urges 
More  Depth  Reporting 


By  Bill  Ward 

DEPTH  REPORTING:  An  Approach  to 
Journalism.  By  Neale  Copple.  Pren¬ 
tice-Hall.  338  paires,  $6.96. 

This  book  is  a  minor  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin.’’  It  helps  inflame 
a  civil  war  within  the  press — 
a  war  between  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tates,  if  you  please. 

The  author,  a  professor  at  the 
school  of  journalism,  University 
of  Nebraska,  has  been  advocat¬ 
ing  depth  reporting  as  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  most  newsroom  problems. 
By  stripping  away  trivia  to 
make  room  for  better  coverage 
of  important  news  stories,  he 
claims,  the  press  can  better 
withstand  the  competition  of 
television,  radio  and  magazines. 

Controversial  Copple 

Not  all  editors  agree  with  his 
solution.  One  side,  those  who 
hug  tradition,  will  say  Copple 
gets  in  much  too  deep.  Those 
who  are  ardent  revolutionaries 
will  say  Copple  only  skims  the 
surface  of  possibilities.  No  news¬ 
paperman,  it  is  certain,  will  put 
down  the  book  without  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  some  type  of  reaction. 

In  making  his  pitch  —  338 
pages  worth  —  Copple  jostles 
most  of  the  press’s  traditions. 
For  instance.  .  .  . 

He  objects  to  swamping  the 
professional  reporter  with  trivia, 
much  of  it  coming  from  such 
time-honored  beats  as  city  hall, 
the  police  blotter,  the  fire  sta¬ 
tion.  He  writes,  “Some  of  what 
we  might  call  tradition  in  the 
American  newsroom  might  bet¬ 
ter  be  called  habit.  One  of  these 
habits  is  a  bondage  to  a  kind 
of  blanket  coverage  that  started 
when  city  hall  was  the  size  of 
a  chicken  coop.  ...  As  we  re¬ 
placed  the  shanty-sized  city  hall 
with,  in  many  instances,  one  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  town, 
we  went  right  on  covering  city 
hall  on  the  surface  and  with  un¬ 
believable  triviality.” 

Later  Deadlines 

He  questions  the  need  for 
rushing  the  day’s  work  to  meet 
early,  old-fashioned  mail  dead¬ 
lines  when  most  newspapers  are 
being  delivered  by  other  means 
directly  to  doorsteps.  Later  dead- 


(Mr.  Ward  is  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor,  Newspaper  Department, 
School  of  Journalism,  Newhouse 
Communications  Center,  Syra^ 
case  Unievrsity.) 


lines  would  allow  more  time  for 
preparing  depth  stories. 

He  takes  a  roundhouse  swing 
at  the  theory  that  the  man-off- 
the-street  can  be  turned  into  a 
satisfactory  reporter  in  six 
months’  time.  His  depth  reporter 
would  have  to  meet  much  higher 
standards  of  accomplishment. 

He  attacks  the  idea  that  depth 
stories  are  impractical  because 
news  holes  already  are  crowded. 
(He  writes,  “The  newshole  is 
quickly  gobbled  up  early  in  the 
day  and  it  takes  momentous  hap¬ 
penings  to  shake  loose  the  trivia 
stored  away  in  those  sacred  col¬ 
umns.”) 

He  takes  issue  with  the  copy 
desk’s  preoccupation  with  speed, 
which  too  often  kills  thought. 

He  even  shakes  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  inverted  pyramid. 
He  suggests  planned  endings  to 
stories  . .  .  and  more  preliminary' 
outlining. 

.Some  Will  HohI 

Yet,  Copple  isn’t  so  icono¬ 
clastic  as  to  want  to  smash 
traditions.  He  would  rather 
hammer  at  them  insistently 
enough  to  test  their  strength. 
His  irreverence  will  cause  many 
editors  and  teachers  to  howl  in 
anger.  Some  of  the  traditions, 
taught  religiously  in  both  class¬ 
room  and  city  room,  he  sug¬ 
gests,  are  as  useful  as  a  binful 
of  antimacassars,  auto  cranks, 
sleeve  garters,  wick  trimmers, 
and  coal  scuttles. 

Depth  reporting  is  Copple’s 
single  -  planked  platform.  Al¬ 
though  he  isn’t  able  to  clearly 
define  it,  he  is  able  to  describe 
how  to  plan  it,  how  to  report  it, 
and  how  to  write  it.  Obviously, 
he  can  teach  it.  Since  1960  when 
he  joined  the  faculty  at  Ne¬ 
braska,  his  students  have  won 
a  string  of  awards  for  depth 
stories.  In  the  book  he  uses  their 
experiences  and  stories  as  ex¬ 
amples,  an  idea  a  little  galling 
to  veteran  journalists. 

In  other  words,  when  Copple 
looks  at  the  ocean  of  news,  he 
wants  to  go  skin  diving;  others 
prefer  surf-boarding. 

Whether  readers  agree  with 
his  premise  or  not,  five  chapters 
make  the  price  of  the  book  worth 
while.  They  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  7  about  writing  style 
.  .  .  resolves  the  conflict  faced 
by  so  many  beginning  reporters: 
where  does  style  begin  and  rules 
end. 


Chapter  8  about  leads  .  .  . 
simple  and  sensible,  for  once, 
without  resorting  to  classifying 
the  kinds  of  leads. 

Chapter  10  about  transitions 
.  .  .  Hallelujah!  an  entire  chap¬ 
ter  devoted  to  a  vital  topic  which 
every  teacher  and  editor  talks 
about  but  never  really  explains. 

Chapter  12  about  how  to  hon¬ 
estly  enliven  dull  stories. 

Chapter  23  about  copy  edit¬ 
ing  .  .  .  about  putting  dignity 
back  into  a  profession  that  has 
become  mechanical. 

Books  of  techniques  are  dime 
a  dozen  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Copple’s,  however,  is  the 
most  significant  to  appear  this 
year.  He  devotes  his  space  to 
one  thesis,  of  course.  Yet,  he 
manages  to  challenge  a  great 
many  old  ideas  about  all  areas 
of  journalism  and  to  suggest 
several  new  methods. 

Some  tempers  will  flare  at 
what  he  says,  but  no  newspa¬ 
perman  has  ever  been  hurt  by 
re-evaluating  his  methods  .  .  . 
even  if  in  Copple’s  case,  he  feels 
he’s  getting  in  over  his  head. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Two  new  books  offer  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  acute  observations  on 
book  publishing  with  some  news¬ 
paper  sidelights.  William  Jov- 
anovich,  president  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World,  book  publishers, 
discusses  aspects  of  his  craft  in 
“Now,  Barabbas”  (Harper  & 
Row.  Aug.  21.  228  pages.  $5) 
with  a  few  searching  side 
glances  at  newspapers.  Bemar- 
dine  Kielty  Scherman,  wife  of 
Harry  Scherman,  founder  of  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club,  in  “Girl 
From  Fitchburg”  (Random 
House.  190  pages.  $3.95),  a 
light-hearted  chronicle  of  living 
in  New  York  through  the  past 
five  exciting  decades,  makes  per¬ 
sonal  mention  of  such  journal¬ 
ists  as  Walter  Lippmann,  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  Heywood 
Broun,  Upton  Sinclair,  Carl  Van 
Vechten,  Lincoln  Steffens  and 
Hutchins  Hapgood,  some  of 
whom  she  knew  in  Greenwich 
Village,  where  she  lived  during 
its  early  and  real  Bohemian 
days  (1913).  She  designates  the 
old  New  York  World  as  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  New  York  news¬ 
paper  ever  published. 

A  one-volume  encyclopaedia  of 
all  nations  is  being  published  in 
its  101st  edition,  highly  useful 
to  a  newspaper  library.  It  is 
“The  Statesman’s  Year-Book 
1964-65”  (Edited  by  S.  H.  Stein¬ 
berg,  Ph.  D.  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10. 
Sept.  8.  1,716  pages.  $10). 


Avon  Books,  a  subsid  iry  of 
the  Hearst  Corporation  a;;d  sec¬ 
ond  oldest  publisher  of  paper¬ 
back  books,  has  published  a  new 
round-cornered  paperbat  i  edi¬ 
tion  of  an  earlier  ha  Icover 
book,  “Mrs.  LBJ,”  by  Ruth 
Montgomery,  “Washington  Won¬ 
derland”  columnist  for  learst 
Headline  Service  and  former 
president  of  the  Women  .s  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club. 

A  behind-the-scenes  acc  mnt  of 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Vie'  Nam 
is  by  Homer  E.  Dowdy,  a  former 
Flint,  Mich.,  reporter.  It  is  “The 
Bamboo  Cross”  (Harper  &  Row. 
Aug.  26.),  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  tribes)  x'ople. 

Samuel  Lubell,  public  opin¬ 
ion  pollster  for  the  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  has  written  a 
book  about  racial  tensions, 
“White  and  Black:  Test  of  a 
Nation”  (Harper  &  Row.  210 
pages.  $4.95). 

Bill  Vaughan,  humorous  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  the  Bell-Mc- 
Clure  Syndicate,  tells  of  his  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  be  funny  day 
after  day  in  “Sorry  I  Stirred 
It”  (Simon  and  Schuster. 
$3.95). 

William  Hawkins,  formerly 
drama  critic  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  for  a  decade, 
has  written  his  second  novel, 
“Tell  The  Mischief”  (Appleton 
Century.  Oct.  5.  $4.95). 

Mike  Jackson,  who  writes  a 
satirical  daily  column  for  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
Examiner,  has  written  a  book 
of  commentary,  mostly  humor¬ 
ous  but  at  times  caustic,  about 
our  times  under  title  of  “Sugar 
and  Spite”  (Doubleday.  Sept. 
18.). 

A  penetrating  and  thoroug^i 
analysis  of  newspapers  “Down 
Under”  is  provided  in  “The 
Press  In  Australia”  (Distributed 
by  Sportshelf,  P.O.  Box  634, 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  281  pages. 
$15).  The  author  is  Henry 
Mayer,  a  senior  lecturer  at  the 
University  of  Sydney.  “The  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  press  itself 
are  incredibly  poor,”  charges  the 
author.  “It  is  mostly  silent  about 
itself  and  has  never  once  tried 
to  use  its  huge  resources  to  put 
its  case,  let  alone  attempt  to 
explain  under  what  conditions 
a  paper  is  put  to  bed.” 

Curtiss  S.  Johnson  of  Essex, 
Conn.,  retired  publisher  of  the 
Deep  River  (Conn.)  New  Era, 
has  written  “The  Indomitable 
R.  H.  Macy,”  biography  of  the 
founder  of  the  world’s  largest 
store  (Vantage  Press).  Two 
years  ago.  Vantage  published 
Mr.  Johnson’s  “Politics  and  a 
Belly  Full,”  a  definitive  biogra¬ 
phy  of  William  Cullen  Bryant 
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8  Women  in  8  Rooms — She  Had  to  Find  Furnishings! 


Houston  use.  Others  had  definite  ideas 
Normally  a  positive  thinker,  only  on  what  they  did  not  want 
Ann  Criswell,  home  fumishinps  to  use." 

editor  of  the  Houston  Chron-  Jt  was  Ann’s  task  to  find  the 
ick,  recently  discovered  it’s  not  furnishings  to  satisfy  the  myri- 
easy  :o  practice  what  you  ad  tastes  in  “just  the  right  col- 
preaeh.  ors,  just  the  right  fabrics,  just 

The  realization  came  soon  af-  the  right  periods  and  styles  of 
ter  she  received  an  assignment  furnishings”  from  the  41  fur- 
from  Women’s  Editor  Beverly  niture  stores  which  comprise  the 
Harris  to  coordinate  the  deco-  membership  of  the  association, 
rating  Kleas  of  the  eight-member  Furniture  dealers  and  deco¬ 
womens  staff  m  a  house  spon- 
^red  by  the  Retail  Furniture 
Association  of  Houston,  Inc.,  in  ,  .  ,  „ 

the  1964  Parade  of  Homes  and  ' 

Home  Furnishings  Exposition.  Easier  .Said  Than  Done 

Simple?  “I’m  faced  with  the  unen- 

Said  4nn  “it  all  seemed  so 

,  ‘  u  ’  T>  1  *  eight  women  to  make  up  theirs,’’ 

simple  When  Beverly  came  to  ^he  commented, 
me  and  said  the  furniture  deal-  n  u  • 

ers  had  asked  us  to  do  this  and  pieces  went  to- 

she  thought  it  would  be  an  in-  Sether  in  an  interesting  ar- 
terestiiig  project.  The  next  ^ang^ment  for  opening  day  of 
thing  I  knew  we  were  looking  Parade  Sept.  5. 
at  house  plans  and  going  over  And  from  this  experience 
blueprints.  Then  we  had  a  staff  Ann  said  she  has  learned  a  les- 
meeting  to  decide  the  decor.  son  she  thinks  worth  passing 
“This  solved  nothing;  it  only  along  to  other  reporters  every- 
created  problems.  where: 

“Each  reporter  selected  the  “It’s  much  easier  to  write 
room  she  wished  to  decorate,  about  how  someone  else  does 
Some  of  them  had  very  definite  something  than  to  do-it-your- 
ideas  on  what  they  wanted  to  self.” 


The  Houston  Chronicle's  Home  Furnishings  Editor  Ann  Criswell  selects 
furnishings  for  a  house  in  the  1964  Parade  of  Homes  and  Home 
Furnishings  Exposition  which  was  decorated  and  furnished  by  the 
Women's  Staff  of  the  Chronicle. 


The  role  of  The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 

in  coordinating  and  expediting  the  use  of 

,  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING! 


tising  units.  They  are  used  like  road 
maps. 

National  advertisers  are  constantly 
acting  on  information  which  ACB 
extracts  from  newspapier  advertising 
(coordination).  Each  hopes  to  im¬ 
prove  his  dealer  support  in  newspaper 
advertising  thereby. 

The  original  clearing  house  func¬ 
tion  —  distributing  newspaper  proofs- 

When  ACB  was  founded  same  way  as  a  railway  dispatcher’s  of-insertion  continues  to  more  than 
in  1917,  it  was  believed  tower  adjusts  the  switches  and  tracks  l,6(X)dailies.Ithasservedtoremove— 
its  sole  function  would  be  (expediting)  to  the  changing  traffic  needs.  More  or  lessen  — the  resistance  advertiser 
to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  newspaper  advertising  results.  and  agency  once  had  to  newspaper 

distribution  of  proofs-of-insertion  to  Newspaper  advertising  is  localized  advertising, 
advertisers  and  their  advertising  advertising.  ACB 
agencies.  Research  Report 

But  advertisers  soon  asked  ACB  to  Services  are  the  ^  ^ 

report  “where,  when  and  how  much”  means  by  which  ad-  ADVERTISING 

competitive  advertising  (coordinat-  vertising  in  all  these  CHECKING  BUREAU#  INC. 

ing)  was  running  in  die  various  cities,  localities  can  be  ex-  •  cmmi. mm.  m 

"  CtIwNbvCf  OMn  4DI1  HI  I  Wfli  St  *  AcN^Mi  NNS,  St  t.  SMai  fL 

This  information  permits  the  advertis-  amined  as  a  national 

ing  “mix”  to  be  adjusted  in  much  the  or  as  regional  adver-  **• 
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. .  coordinating  and 
expediting  in  much 
the  same  way  as  a 
dispatcher's  tower . . 
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Kilpatrick  Writes 
Conservative  Column 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  political  column  that  was 
still  idle  speculation  only  three 
and  one-half  weeks  ago  got  off  to 
a  sudden  and  successful  start  at 
the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  Atlantic  City. 

The  column:  “A  Conservative 
View.” 

The  columnist:  James  Jack- 
son  Kilpatrick,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

The  format:  Three  columns  a 
week,  about  700  words  each, 
for  Tuesday,  Thursday  and 
Saturday/Sunday. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Specials  was  in¬ 
formed  Aug.  12  by  Mr.  Klil- 
patrick  that  he  would  begin  the 
column  Aug.  31,  preceded  by 
daily  coverage  from  the  Atlantic 
City  convention. 

In  the  intervening  few  days, 
the  S3mdicate  managed  to  line 
up  some  two  dozen  newspapers 
by  telegram  and  telephone.  Edi¬ 
tors  knew  James  Jackson  Kil¬ 
patrick  as  a  brilliant  editor,  but 
naturally  they  asked  what  kind 
of  columnist  he  would  make. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  dashed  off  a 
few  sample  columns  and  then 
dashed  off  to  Atlantic  City. 

‘Taffy  Sahara’ 

In  his  first  report  from  the 
“taffy  Sahara,”  he  wrote  about 
part  one  of  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form,  “which  came  rolling  forth 
with  the  dizzy  self-confidence  of 
a  ferris  wheel.”  Reading  over 
these  “pizza  panegyrics,”  he 
wrote:  “One  is  struck  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  relevant  admiration :  The 
Good  Lord  took  six  days  to  make 
the  earth  and  all  that’s  in  it; 
the  Democrats  could  have  done 
the  job  by  Tuesday  afternoon.” 

Orders  for  the  Kilpatrick  col¬ 
umn  came  from  all  over  the 
country.  First  newspapers  to 
sign  were  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Sta/r,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  News,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News;  Newsday,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent. 

“What  I  hope  to  write  is  a 


column  from  the  conservative 
viewpoint,  but  with  a  sense  of 
humor,”  Mr.  Kilpatrick  ex¬ 
plained  over  lunch  at  Toots 
Shor’s  restaurant  on  a  brief 
visit  to  New  York  after  the 
convention.  “I’ll  not  yell  or  be 
ponderous  as  that  is  not  the  way 
to  win  readers  to  a  reasonable 
point  of  view.  I  want  to  write 
about  a  lot  of  things  involving 
questions  of  government,  in¬ 
cluding  city  government  and 
urban  policy. 

Urban  Questions 

“With  population  of  the  U.S. 
expected  to  be  400,000,000  in 
2000,  urban  questions  are  going 
to  be  of  increasing  importance,” 
he  continued.  “How  do  you  live 
in  high  rise  apartments  from 
Boston  to  Charlotte?  How  can 
you  maintain  privacy,  a  sense  of 
individual  incentive,  a  sense  of 
property?  How  does  the  individ¬ 
ual  hold  on  to  his  integrity  in  a 
society  that  necessarily  has  to 
have  more  government?  I  do  not 
want  regimentation,  but  I’ll  not 
put  on  too  long  a  face  about  it.” 

The  editor-columnist  said  he 
will  not  write  much  about  racial 
matters  except  when  legal  or 
constitutional  questions  are 
raised.  It  has  been  written  that 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  makes  constitu¬ 
tional  analysis  sound  like  lyric 
poetry.  He  is  often  imaginative 
and  sometimes  downright  sar¬ 
donic. 

Although  he  is  only  43,  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  has  been  editor  of 
one  of  the  country’s  distin¬ 
guished  papers  for  15  years.  He 
was  bom  and  raised  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  when  he 
was  20  and  went  directly  to  work 
for  the  Richmond  News  Leader, 
where  he  has  remained.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Dr.  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman,  noted  histo¬ 
rian  and  biographer,  in  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  chair  in  1949. 

Honors  Won 

He  was  honored  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  for  distin¬ 
guished  service  to  journalism  for 
his  successful  two-year  editorial 
campaign  for  the  release  of  a 
Negro  prisoner  mistakenly  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  for  a  murder  he 
did  not  commit.  In  1956,  he  won 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Confer- 


James  Jackson  Kilpatrick 


ence  of  Editorial  Writers,  having 
ser\'ed  as  chairman  in  1955-56. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  the  author 
of  “The  Sovereign  States” 
(1957),  “The  Smut  Peddlers” 
(I960),  and  “The  Southern  Case 
for  School  Segregation”  (1962). 
He  was  co-editor  of  “The  Last¬ 
ing  South”  and  editor  of  “We 
the  States.”  He  is  vicechairman 
of  Virginia’s  Commission  on 
Constitutional  Government  and 
chairman  of  the  state’s  1965 
Magna  Carta  Commission. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick’s  wife,  the  for¬ 
mer  Marie  Pietri,  is  a  prominent 
sculptor.  They  have  three  sons, 
Michael  Sean,  Christopher  Haw¬ 
ley  and  Kevin  Pietri. 

Mixed  Subjects 

“My  thought  is  to  mix  up  my 
pitches,”  observed  Mr.  Kilpa^ 
rick  with  happy  contemplation 
of  his  new  column  task.  “Several 
columns  on  the  Supreme  Court 
are  in  the  back  of  my  mind.  As 
you  may  know,  this  is  one  of  my 
few  areas  of  fairly  substantial 
competence.  I  write  a  lot  about 
the  Court. 

“I  also  have  quite  a  list  on  my 
desk  of  potential  topics  on  the 
national  scene  —  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  poverty  bill,  the 
new  scheme  to  keep  ‘1964’  on  all 
our  coins,  the  expansion  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  under 
this  Congress,”  he  added.  “I 
have  some  random  observations 
in  mind  on  the  consequences 
of  throwing  the  British  out  of 
Cyprus,  the  Belgians  out  of  the 
Congo,  the  Dutch  out  of  New 
Guinea,  and  before  long  the 
Portuguese  out  of  Angola. 

“Now  and  then  I  would  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  a  light  piece — what 
I  have  called  a  mignon  piece — on 
philosophy,  on  foolishness,  or 
anything  that  might  add  salad 
and  champagne  to  the  meat  and 
potatoes.” 

*  *  * 

Joan  Crosby,  entertainment 
columnist  and  editor  of  “TV 
Scout”  preview  service  for 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  became  a  member  of 
Screen  Actors  Guild. 


Vatican  Council 
To  Be  Covered 
By  John  Cogley 

John  Cogley,  one  of  Anvrica’s 
foremost  Catholic  journalists, 
will  serve  as  special  corro.^pond- 
ent  for  Religious  News  Service 
when  the  Second  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil  reconvenes  for  its  third  ses¬ 
sion  on  Sept.  14. 

Lillian  R.  Block,  RNS  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  Mr.  Cogley 
will  supply  regular  compiehen- 
sive  and  interpretative  reports 
of  the  Council  proceedings 
during  what  “promises  to  be  a 
session  of  decisive  and  dynamic 
importance.” 

Returning  to  Rome  to  serve 
for  a  third  time  as  another  RNS 
special  correspondent  covering 
the  Council  will  be  Dr.  Claud  D. 
Nelson,  who  will  again  report  on 
the  Council  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Protestant  interest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  unity.  A  consultant  on  inter¬ 
religious  relations  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  and  a  former  executive 
director  of  the  Department  of 
Religious  Liberty  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Council  of  Churches,  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son  is  the  author  of  “The  Vati¬ 
can  Council  and  All  Christians,” 
which  won  wide  critical  acclaim. 

Mr.  Cogley  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Fund  for  the 
Republic  for  the  last  ten  years 
and  is  currently  a  staff  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  He  directed  the 
center’s  study  of  religion  and 
American  society  which  is 
credited  with  being  the  first 
major  ecumenical  effort  of  this 
nature  in  the  United  States. 

Wide  Service 

Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic,  Mr. 
Cogley  was  executive  editor  of 
The  Commonweal,  lay  Catholic 
weekly  published  in  New  York. 
He  is  still  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  magazine.  He  has  also 
written  for  a  wide  variety  of 
other  publications,  religious  and 
secular.  He  served  as  a  Vatican 
correspondent  for  Collier’s  in 
1954,  and  spent  the  past  year  in 
Rome  preparing  a  major  article 
on  religion  for  the  “Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica.” 

Miss  Block  said  RNS  coverage 
of  the  Vatican  Council  will  also 
include  special  articles  by  other 
distinguished  writers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  daily  reports  from  the 
service’s  regular  Rome  staff. 
Spot  reports  from  world  capitals 
on  the  Council’s  impact,  and  a 
steady  photo  coverage  from 
Rome  will  supplement  these 
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Wo^'ld  Science 
Ser  'ice  Grows 

Tlie  new  internationally  dis¬ 
tributed  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Science  Service  (516 
Travi..  St.,  Houston  2,  Tex.)  is 
servicing  more  than  130  news¬ 
paper.  in  41  states  and  Canada 
plus  overseas  clients  in  Nor¬ 
way,  S  .'.'eden,  Finland  and  Italy. 
The  service  began  in  January. 

The  service  features  news, 
feature  articles,  photographs 
and  art  on  the  science  of  the 
earth  and  its  atmosphere,  the 
personal  stories  of  U.S.  astro¬ 
nauts  and  their  families,  the 
science  of  the  solar  system  and 
the  universe,  the  medical  scien¬ 
ces,  including  significant  studies 
in  the  aeromedical  field. 

In  the  Houston  Chronicle 
Building,  a  journalistic  staff  of 
editors,  researchers,  writers  and 
artists  prepare  general  science 
stories  emanating  from  all  over 
the  world.  Outstanding  region¬ 
al  science  writers  and  editors 
in  major  U.S.  cities  and  in  key 
overseas  areas  supplement  the 
Houston  editorial  staff. 

Through  error,  the  World 
Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Serv¬ 
ice,  formed  by  Marshall  Field 
Jr.,  president  of  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  was  not  listed  in  the  39th 
annual  E&P  Syndicate  Direc¬ 
tory  published  July  25. 

«  *  * 

New  Series  Tells 
‘The  Negro  Mood’ 

"The  Negro  Mood,”  a  timely 
and  highly  engrossing  new  hook, 
analyzing  the  current  racial  un¬ 
rest  in  America,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  condensed  form  for 
newspaper  serialization  by  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc. 
of  America. 

Noted  Negro  journalist  and 
author  Lerone  Bennett  Jr.  will 
assess  for  newspaper  readers  the 
explosive  forces  swirling  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Negro  rebel¬ 
lion.  Drawing  on  his  vast  re¬ 
search  into  Negro  history  and 
thought,  Mr.  Bennett  will  ex¬ 
plain  the  ascending  curve  of 
Negro  discontent  and  show  why 
this  country  faces  one  of  the 
most  crucial  problems  in  its 
history. 

He  will  elucidate  the  values, 
ideas,  moods  and  attitudes,  the 
longings,  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  Negro  Americans.  The  series 
will  present  “the  inarticulate 
premises  of  the  rebellion,”  ex¬ 
plain  the  Negro  power  structure 
in  America,  point  out  the  many 
contributions  to  America  by 
Negroes,  and  show  the  inner 
contradictions  and  weaknesses 
of  our  present  racial  posture. 


KING  CARTOONISTS — The  converiation  ranged  from  politics  to  teen¬ 
agers  last  week  when  Doug  Borgstedt,  new  editorial  cartoonist  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  (left)  and  his  wife,  Jean,  traveled  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  appear  on  the  "Comics  Cavalcade”  closed-circuit,  RCA 
color-tv  program  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  and  met  another  tv 
"start".  New  Hampshire-based  cartoonist  Bob  Montana  (right)  who 
does  the  "Archie"  strip  for  KFS.  Mr.  Montana  and  his  family  sailed  for 
England  on  the  "Queen  Mary"  Sept.  2. 


Mr.  Bennett,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily 
World,  is  now  senior  editor  of 
Ebony  magazine.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  widely  hailed  “Be¬ 
fore  the  Mayflower:  A  History 
of  the  Negp’o  in  America,  1619- 
1962,”  which  was  nominated  for 
a  Pulitzer  award  in  1963.  As  a 
social  historian  well  versed  in 
the  present  state  of  race  rela¬ 
tions,  he  has  been  in  great  de¬ 
mand  across  the  country  as  a 
lecturer. 

“The  Negro  Mood”  will  be 
published  in  October  by  Johnson 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago.  The 
newspaper  version  of  five  install¬ 
ments  of  approximately  2,000 
words  each  is  available  immedi¬ 
ately  for  Sept.  13  or  later 
release. 

*  *  * 

Farrar’s  Features 
Expands  Its  Offices 

Farrar’s  News  Features, 
headed  by  Larston  D.  Farrar, 
moved  into  new  and  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
first  step  in  an  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  news  service  and 
syndicate. 

The  new  offices  are  at  1020- 
1030,  two  floors  up  from  889, 
where  Mr.  Farrar  has  worked 
for  many  years. 

He  is  the  author  of  “How  To 
Make  $18,000  A  Year  Free 
Lance  Writing,”  “Successful 
Writers  and  How  They  Work,” 
“The  Sins  of  Sandra  Shaw,” 
“Washington  Lowdown,”  and 
other  books.  Mr.  Farrar,  a  for¬ 


mer  associate  editor  of  Nation’s 
Business  and  a  former  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  newspaperman,  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  the  U.  S.  Small 
Business  Administration.  He  re¬ 
cently  was  summoned  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  to  the  White  House 
for  discussions  on  the  national 
economy. 

*  «  « 

Football  Forecasts 

Major  Amos  Bamaby  Hoople, 
peerless  pigskin  prognosticator, 
will  start  his  football  forecasts 
with  the  games  of  Sept.  19.  The 
amazing  Major  Hoople  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  fearless  forecasts  or 
the  “Right  Score  in  ’64,” 
through  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association,  which  distributes 
his  predictions  on  its  “Sports 
Green”  to  more  than  800  daily 
newspaper  clients. _ 
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By  Rick  Friedman 


HOWEY  CAUFMAN 
Good  sneakers,  heavy  weather  cloth¬ 
ing,  plenty  of  sea  sick  pills. 


The  America’s  Cup  Races 
Sept.  15  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  will 
fill  newspaper  sports  pages  with 
pictures  such  as  the  ones  on 
these  two  pages. 

Howey  Caufman,  the  man  who 
took  these  pitcures,  has  made 
a  specialty  of  shooting  boat¬ 
racing  photographs  which  he 
distributes  through  his  own 
agency,  Boatfotoa  International, 
Fall  River,  Mass.  His  yacht  pic¬ 
tures  have  appeared  in  publica¬ 
tions  around  the  world. 

For  a  decade,  Howey  Cauf¬ 
man  photographed  Hollywood 
stars,  major  league  sports,  racial 
demonstrations,  jazz  festival 
riots,  hurricanes  and  the  Ken- 
nedys  at  Cape  Cod.  But  in  1960, 
enthu.sed  by  a  12-metre  yacht- 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE 

Ripples  in  the  water  make  the  picture  highly  dramatic. 


racing  assignment,  he  made  the 
water  sport  his  specialty. 

Howey  learned  all  he  could 
about  the  techniques  of  12-metre 
sailing  and,  sensing  the  great 
world  interest  in  U.  S.  boating, 
he  formed  Boatfotos  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  later  contacted  people 
on  the  West  Coast  to  furnish 
him  pictures  and  stories.  More 
recently,  Howey  began  distribut¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  boating 
news  and  photos  from  Britain. 

Great  Lengths 

In  the  past  four  years  Howey 
Caufman  has  shot  all  the  major 
boating  events  including  the 
America’s  Cup,  5.5  Olympic 
trials.  Stars  World  Champion¬ 
ships  in  Boston,  the  Florida 
Southern  Circuit,  the  North 
American  Singlehanded  Cham¬ 
pionships  and  the  Bermuda 
Races. 

He  goes  to  extraordinary 
lengths  to  get  good  pictures. 
Howey  recently  arranged  with 
the  Camerez  Company  to  install 
a  special  70mm  camera  on  the 
mast  of  one  of  the  British  12- 
metre  boats.  A  wire  ran  down 
the  front  of  the  mast  and  could 
be  tripped  from  below  by  a 
radio  signal. 

“There  are  over  300  shots  to 
a  roll  and  from  atop  the  90-foot 
mast  the  entire  boat  can  be  pho¬ 
tographed,”  Howey  told  us. 
“This  is  good  for  sequences  and 
an  area  of  50  feet  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  sometimes  allowing 
another  boat  to  be  in  the  picture 
at  close  moments.” 

He  uses  an  extra-fine  grain 
film  for  this  operation  so  a 
small  portion  of  the  negative 
can  be  enlarged. 

Howey  works  the  press  boats 
only  in  an  emergency.  One  of 
the  few  photographers  allowed 
on  the  escort  tenders,  he  also 
occasionally  fills  in  as  a  crew 
member  on  the  racing  yachts. 
“I  am  probably  the  only  pho¬ 
tographer  who  has  crewed  on 
both  an  American  and  British 
12-metre  boat  and  a  5.5  Olympic 
trial  contender  all  in  one 
month,”  Howey  claims. 

Howey  says  there  can  be  200 
people  on  a  press  boat  and  he 
asks  rhetorically:  “What  can 
you  do?”  He  prefers  instead  to 
be  hoisted  atop  a  90-foot  mast 
for  a  wide-angle  shot  of  the 
deck.  Or  to  jump  into  the  water 
with  a  wet-type  camera  to  try 
for  a  head-on-shot. 

Howey’s  advice  for  anyone 
covering  the  America’s  Cup 


races:  Good  sneakers,  heavy 
weather  clothing  and  plemy  of 
sea  sick  pills.  He  adds  that  the 
weather  in  Newport  during 
September  is  usually  cool  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  mid-.srven- 
ties  on  nicer  days  “but  you  an’t 
count  on  New  England  weather 
conditions.” 

According  to  Howey,  only  pho¬ 
tographers  on  special  assign¬ 
ment  from  boating  magazines 
are  allowed  on  the  12-inetre 
boats  “and  even  at  that  only 
about  three  or  four  of  the  l»oat8 
will  let  anyone  aboard.” 

During  a  race,  nobody  but  the 
crew  is  allowed  on  board. 

Their  tenders,  according  to 
Howey,  are  always  the  best 
boats  from  which  to  make  pic¬ 
tures.  He  says  there  are  a  few 
press  boats  available  and  charter 
boats  can  be  rented. 

Howey  relates  that  in  1962 
the  Coast  Guard  took  the  press 
on  two  of  their  patrol  boats  and 
were  extremely  helpful  and  hos¬ 
pitable.  They  supplied  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner  on  board,  charg¬ 
ing  $1  to  cover  expenses. 

.See  C  of  C 

He  informs  that  the  Newport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  as¬ 
sist  the  press  in  locating  hotel 
rooms,  secretarial  service  and 
boat  rentals.  But  it  is  wise  to 
contact  them  in  advance.  (Ac¬ 
cording  to  Howey,  it  became  so 
crowded  with  unauthorized  peo¬ 
ple  in  1962  that  one  of  the  news¬ 
reel  photographers  was  acci¬ 
dentally  pushed  from  a  pier.) 

He  advises  that  photographers 
can  expect  to  be  out  each  day 
from  around  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
and  if  not  going  with  the  Coast 
Guard,  they  should  bring  food 
along.  No  alcoholic  beverages 
are  allowed  on  U.  S.  military 
vessels,  Howey  adds. 

During  the  races,  the  course 
will  be  patrolled  and  no  boats 
will  be  allowed  within  a  half- 
mile  circle.  This,  Howey,  re¬ 
minds,  calls  for  the  long  tele¬ 
photo  lens.  “Since  there  will  be 
problems  of  camera  motion,  you 
will  need  to  shoot  at  1/1000  of 
a  second  so  a  fast  film  is  needed,” 
he  continues.  “Exposure  on  the 
water  is  simply  one  stop  less 
than  on  land.  Don’t  compensate  p 
for  backlighting  as  the  ripples 
on  the  water  —  especially  at  the 
angle  of  the  sun  in  September 
—  make  the  pictures  highly  dra¬ 
matic.” 

And  bring  plenty  of  towels  to 
keep  the  cameras  dry,  Howey 
warns,  because  salt  water  is 
murder. 
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BIEGIE  SCHNIEDER 
Into  the  water  for  a  head-on  shot 


America’s  Cup 
Sailing  Orders 

Here  is  some  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  supplied  by  Howey  Cauf- 
man  for  those  covering  the 
America’s  Cup  races; 

•  The  Sports  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  have  a  press  boat 
available  for  a  moderate  charge 
per  day.  Contacts  are  Ev  Morris, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Dave  Philips,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal. 

•  Press  headquarters  will  be 
in  the  State  Armory,  Thames 
St.,  close  to  all  boatyards. 

•  Complete  press  authority  is 
to  be  cleared  through  Bruno  As¬ 
sociates,  publications  firm  for 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  after 
formal  application  is  made  to 
the  First  Coast  Guard  District, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Howey  Caufman  added  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  arrange 
picture  appointments  for  pho¬ 
tographers  of  recognized  m^ia. 
He  can  be  contacted  at  Boatfotos 
International,  PO  Box  425,  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  or  by  calling  Area 
Code  617  675-7080. 


5.5  OLYMPIC  TRIALS 
The  long  telephoto  lens  and  fast  film 


THE  SOVEREIGN 

Salt  Water,  plenty  of  towels  and  dry  cameras 
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nalism,  was  Nick  D.  Williams, 
editor. 

Those  who  nominated  the 
California  morning  newspaper 
particularly  emphasized  its  do¬ 
mestic  and  world  news  service. 
Also  cited  was  the  cooperative 
program  of  the  Times  with  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  received  a  $9,000  fellowship 
from  Publishers'  Auxiliary  to 
prepare  a  bibliogi’aphy  of  re¬ 
search  related  to  magazines  in 
social  science  journals. 

Prof.  E.  L.  Callihan  of  South¬ 
ern  Methodist  University  was 
elected  president  of  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha,  journalism’s  scholastic 
organization. 

Pre-Trial  News 

Guidelines  of  responsibility  in 
regard  to  obtaining  pre-trial 
materials  need  to  be  formed  by 
the  press,  police,  and  lawyers, 
panelists  agreed. 

On  the  panel,  the  strict  Brit¬ 
ish  laws  regarding  prejudicial 
publicity  were  discussed  by  Prof. 
J.  Edward  Gerald  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota.  The  laws 
are  so  strict,  he  said,  that  some 
newspapers  —  including  the 
London  Times  —  have  employed 
a  barrister  as  an  extra  proof¬ 
reader  to  guard  agfainst  preju¬ 
dicial  materials. 

The  right  of  the  press  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  publish  pre-trial  in¬ 
formation  was  staunchly  de¬ 
fended  by  John  E.  King  Jr.,  city 
editor,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

The  newsman  said  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  the  press  can  actu¬ 
ally  enhance  the  chances  of  a 
fair  trial  by  finding  prospective 
witnesses  or  by  bringing  to  light 
information  of  public  concern. 
Mr.  King  is  opposed  to  imposed 
responsibility. 

Mr.  King  asserted  that  the 
Jack  Ruby  trial  was  not  a  fair 
test  of  the  effects  of  pre-trial 
publicity  because  the  world  was 
intensely  interested  and  wanted 
every  scrap  of  information. 
Most  of  the  newsmen  covering 
the  Ruby  trial  grave  fair  ac¬ 
counts,  but  a  few  others  wrote 


mitting  newsmen  to  enter  police 
headquarters  during  the  time 
accus^  Presidential  assassin 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  being 
questioned  there. 

“It  would  have  been  a  total 
error  to  ban  newsmen  from  the 
building  and  release  to  them 
only  certain  facts  we  wanted 
kno\\Ti,”  Capt.  King  asserted. 
Using  the  Oswald-Ruby  situa¬ 
tion  as  only  an  example,  Capt. 
King  listed  several  problems  of 
the  police  in  dealing  with  the 
press  on  a  major  news  story: 

— inadequacy  of  police  de¬ 
partment  policies  to  cover  events 
of  the  magnitude  of  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  assassination. 

— the  effort  to  maintain  a 
proper  balance  between  freedom 
of  the  press  and  rights  of  the 
accused. 

— the  difficulty  in  accrediting 
out-of-state  press  representa¬ 
tives. 

— the  necessity  for  establish¬ 
ing  ground  rules  acceptable  to 
both  press  and  police. 

Because  lawyers  and  police 
are  “involved  directly  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice”  they 
have  more  responsibility  than 
does  the  press,  said  panelist  W. 
Page  Keeton,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Law  at  the  University  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Keeton  does  not  believe  in 
unbridled  publicity  before  a 
trial.  He  advocates  that  lawyers 
and  police  use  more  restraint 
on  what  they  release  to  the 
press. 

Role  of  Research 

Plenty  of  room  exists  in  jour¬ 
nalism  education  for  the  com¬ 
munications  researcher. 

This  is  one  of  the  tentative 
conclusions  of  a  survey  whose 
results  were  revealed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  AEJ. 

The  survey,  which  was  formed 
to  try  to  get  a  clearer  picture 
of  the  opinions  and  feelingfs  of 
AEJ  members  on  possible  di¬ 
rections  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  was  conducted  by  Malcolm 
S.  MacLean  Jr.,  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa;  John  T. 
McNelly,  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  and  Thomas  Danbury, 
also  of  MSU. 

More  than  630  AEJ  members 
answered  the  45  items  on  the 
survey. 

Ninety  percent  agreed  or 


Another  huge  majority  —  86 
percent  —  agreed  that  “journal¬ 
ism  educators  should  be  more 
concerned  to  design  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  students  acquire 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  that  will  be  most 
useful  to  them  in  their  lifelong 
careers,  and  much  less  concerned 
with  trying  to  solve  the  person- 
nal  problems  of  managing  edi¬ 
tors  today,  tomorrow  and  next 
week.” 

Also,  three-fourths  of  those 
returning  the  survey  agreed  that 
“instead  of  investing  so  much 
time  in  honoring  publishers  and 
broadcasters  with  medals  and 
scrolls,  journalism  schools 
should  devote  more  attention  to 
evaluating  and  criticizing  the 
media.” 

The  surveyors  were  surprised 
that  39  percent  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  would  most  closely  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  communication 
research  orientation,  since  the 
major  growth  of  research  in 
journalism  schools  has  occured 
in  the  last  10  to  15  years. 

Accrediting  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and,  indeed,  other  dis¬ 
ciplines,  has  a  place  in  today’s 
world  of  education,  reported  an¬ 
other  speaker  at  the  AEJ  con¬ 
vention:  William  K.  Selden,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Accrediting. 

“As  a  society  places  gn^eater 
value  on  the  attainment  of  aca¬ 
demic  degrees,  the  deg^rees  from 
colleges  and  universities  whose 
academic  programs  are  super¬ 
ficial  and  shoddy  will  undermine 
the  value  of  silimar  degrees 
from  institutions  whose  educa¬ 
tional  offerings  are  excellent,” 
he  said. 

He  continued  that  a  nation 
can  no  more  afford  to  permit 
the  operation  of  unqualified  coT- 
legres  and  universities  than  it 
can  permit  the  “circulation  of 
counterfeit  money.”  Therefore, 
he  said,  it  is  important  for  self- 
governing  groups,  such  as  AEJ, 
to  improve  their  accreditation 
processes. 

Further,  Mr.  Selden  said,  he 
believed  that  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism  should  be  based  primarily 
upon  a  program  of  study  in  con¬ 
temporary  civilization.  A  jour¬ 
nalist,  he  believes,  should  be 
“broadly  educated  in  contempo¬ 
rary  society  within  its  historical 
framework.” 


instead  of  gn*owing  awa,'  from 
them.” 

In  regards  to  the  race-  i)rob- 
lem,  Mr.  Ahlgren  called  .vlem- 
phis  a  “way-station”  fci-  poor 
Negroes  on  their  way  to  com¬ 
ing  the  problem  child  r.n  of 
northern  urban  areas. 

Two-way  communication  is  re¬ 
quired  in  solving  the  community 
problems  posed  by  such  u^sues 
as  that  raised  by  race,  he  said. 
“Fiery  editorials  or  sermons 
are  not  the  answer.” 

Solution  demands  that  a  com¬ 
munity  take  the  attitude  that 
what’s  good  for  one  of  its  num¬ 
ber  is  good  for  another.  In  short, 
a  newspaper  is  responsible  for 
looking  out  for  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  city  just  as  the  phy¬ 
sician  or  the  clergyman  seelu  to 
heal  the  whole  man. 

In  Memphis,  a  partial  cure  for 
the  race  problem  meant  having 
Negro  patrolmen  on  the  police 
force  —  a  policy  unheard  of  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  South. 

It  meant  getting  busy  with 
urban  renewal  and  fighting  for 
a  bigger  medical  center  and 
psychiatric  hospital.  It  meant 
seeking  new  industry  so  that 
there  would  be  a  place  for  work¬ 
ing  men. 


Obituaries 


Marion  A.  (Pete)  Wentz,  56 
who  started  in  1924  as  a  copy 
boy  for  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
later  was  on  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer;  Aug.  22. 

«  *  * 

David  Bean,  86,  publisher  of 
the  Berlin  Telegraph  which  later 
became  the  Kitchener  (Ont.) 
Telegraph;  Aug.  26. 

«  «  * 

John  Frederick  Patterson, 
53,  former  sports  editor  and 
more  recently  head  librarian  of 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Duane  Becker,  51,  formerly 
with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald;  Aug.  20. 

*  *  « 

William  F.  Gleason,  48, 
pressman  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  with  the 
paper  for  19  years;  Aug.  26. 


“pure  garbage,  slanted  and 
twisted  fiction,”  Mr.  King 
claimed. 

Police  Prcditlems 

The  problems  that  police  have 
in  relation  to  members  of  the 
press  were  discussed  by  Capt. 
Glen  D.  King,  of  the  Dallas 
police  force. 

Capt.  King  replied  to  charges 
from  various  quarters  that  the 
Dallas  police  force  erred  in  per- 
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tended  to  agree  that  “journalism 
schools  should  give  added  depth 
to  their  technical  courses  by  in¬ 
corporating  in  them  relevant  in¬ 
sights  from  the  behavioral  sci¬ 
ences.” 

Nearly  as  many  —  88  percent 
—  disagreed  with  the  idea  that 
“journalism  schools  should  con¬ 
fine  their  course  offerings  almost 
entirely  to  training  in  news  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  photography, 
and  related  skills.” 


Race  Issue 

The  race  issue  and  politics  are 
the  foremost  pressures  now  ex¬ 
perienced  by  newspaper  editors, 
Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor,  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  told  delegates. 

Speaking  as  the  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha  lecturer  at  the  opening 
dinner,  Mr.  Ahlgren  told  the 
journalism  educators  that  Mem¬ 
phis  grew  “into  the  problems 


Lyon  Woodrum,  76,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Abingdon  Journal-  j 
Virginian  for  60  years ;  Aug.  19.  | 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Olivia  Hager,  45,  editor 
of  the  weekly  MUlerton  (N.  Y.) 
News;  Aug.  14. 

«  *  * 

Rosooe  D.  Bennett,  71  sports 
editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Press  for  39  years  be¬ 
fore  he  retired  three  years  ago; 
Aug.  11. 
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Brains  on  Overtime 
In  Sheppard  Saga 


Chicago 

While  opposition  reporters 
waited  in  the  darkness  outside 
the  Chicdtio  Tribune  to  talk  with 
Sam  Shepi)ard  and  the  woman 
who  would  be  his  bride  the  next 
day  a  Tribune  delivery  truck 
pulled  away  from  the  dock  on 
the  lower  level  of  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue. 

The  truck  didn’t  have  its  usual 
load  of  newspapers.  Huddled  in¬ 
side  were  Sheppard,  Ariane  Teb- 
benjohanns,  a  Boston  lawyer, 
F.  Lee  Bailey  who  effected  Shep¬ 
pard’s  release  from  prison  and 
his  wife,  and  Paul  Holmes,  Trib¬ 
une  reporter. 

It  was  one  of  the  final  furtive 
moves  in  Holmes’  cunning  plan 
to  keep  the  Sheppard  story  for 
himself  as  much  as  was  possible 
until  the  couple  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  Sheppard  finally 
cleared  of  blame  in  his  wife, 
Marilyn’s,  murder. 

Accident  In  Home 

Relaxing  at  his  west  suburban 
home,  Mr.  Holmes  recounted  the 
bizarre  events  surrounding 
Sheppard’s  release  July  16  from 
Ohio  State  penitentiary  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  0.,  and  leading  up  to 
the  wedding  in  the  Chicago  Hil¬ 
ton  hotel. 

While  he  talked  he  gently 
touched  a  bandaged  eye  cut  in 
a  fall  in  his  home,  wondered 
whether  doctors  will  be  able  to 
save  its  sight  and  groused  about 
being  forced  to  stay  away  from 
work  for  the  next  several  weeks. 

He  told  of  happenings  sur¬ 
rounding  “Dr.  Sam’s”  leaving 
prison  and  the  automobile  chase 
that  developed  as  reporters 
trailed  the  Sheppard  car  away 
from  the  Ohio  capital  (E&P, 
July  25,  page  12). 

Arriving  in  Chicago  about  11 
p.m.  July  17,  the  party  (the 
same  one  that  later  left  for  the 
hotel  in  a  truck)  went  to  Trib¬ 
une  Tower  and  drove  onto  the 
newspaper  parking  lot. 

On  Private  Property 

Mr.  Holmes  and  others  ex¬ 
plained  to  waiting  reporters  that 
they  were  on  private  property 
and  that  no  pictures  or  inter¬ 
views  could  be  obtained.  Pic¬ 
tures  were  taken  as  the  party 
went  from  the  lot  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  building. 

The  battle  of  wits  continued. 
Some  reporters  tried  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  get  into  the  building. 
One  procured  an  old  topcoat  and 
a  bunch  of  opposition  papers  and 
tri^  to  get  past  a  guard  by 
claiming  he  w’as  supposed  to  de- 
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liver  them  to  the  city  room.  It 
didn’t  work. 

Then  came  the  delivery  truck 
ruse  following  an  appearance  by 
Sam  and  Ariane  in  a  spot  inter¬ 
view  on  the  Trib  tv  station 
WGN. 

The  truck  went  to  the  delivery 
entrance  of  the  Hilton,  where 
the  Tribune  had  rented  three 
suites. 

Next  day,  after  Tom  Powers, 
assistant  chief  photographer, 
had  directed  picture  taking,  a 
Tribune  reporter,  Fred  Farrar, 
drove  Sam,  Ariane,  Bailey  and 
Holmes  to  the  county  clerk’s  of¬ 
fice  where,  Mr.  Holmes  said,  the 
principals  “were  public  prop¬ 
erty  again,” 

Get  Marriage  License 

They  obtained  a  marriage  li¬ 
cense  and  Judge  Nicholas  Kure 
was  asked  privately  if  he  would 
conduct  the  ceremony.  He 
agreed.  Holmes  arranged  to 
meet  Judge  Kure  at  a  restau¬ 
rant.  He  wasn’t  told  where  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed. 

Farrar  then  had  the  iob  of 
getting  Sam,  Ariane,  Holmes 
and  Bailey  back  to  the  hotel. 
Driving  a  fast  sports  car,  he 
managed  to  shake  off  all  but  a 
woman  reporter  for  Chicago’s 
American  who  was  following 
them  in  a  cab. 

It  was  suggested  that  Bailey 
take  another  cab  and  run  inter¬ 
ference  and  Bailey,  Holmes  said, 
“did  a  great  job.” 

He  had  his  cab  driver  cut  off 
the  following  cab,  stood  in  the 
street  with  a  finger  hooked  in 
the  cab  radiator  ornament  and 
dared  the  driver  to  run  over  him. 
As  Farrar  and  his  charges  dis¬ 
appeared  Bailey  walked  through 
two  or  three  department  stores 
and  finally  to  the  hotel. 

Powers  picked  up  the  judge 
and  Sam  and  Ariane  became 
man  and  wife  that  afternoon 
with  the  Baileys,  Holmes  and 
his  wife,  Miriam,  as  attendants. 
Powers  and  Bob  Walker,  Trib¬ 
une  photographer,  took  pictures 
during  the  ceremony. 

Reporters  Catch  Up 

Meanwhile,  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  who  had  been  comb¬ 
ing  numerous  hotels  for  a  trace 
of  the  Sheppards,  reached  the 
Hilton  and  were  invited  in  to 
take  pictures  and  notes. 

By  that  time  the  Tribune  was 
on  the  street  with  a  full  report 
dictated  by  Holmes  to  Farrar. 

The  following  Monday  the  five 
flew  to  New  York,  arriving  later 
that  week  in  Rocky  River,  O., 
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where  Ariane  had  set  up  a  fine¬ 
ly  furnished  home. 

Holmes  breathed  a  sigh  of  re¬ 
lief  as  he  watched  Sam  carry 
Ariane  over  the  threshold. 

Holmes’  wife  took  up  the  story 
here,  telling  of  receiving  many 
calls  during  her  husband’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  persons  impersonat¬ 
ing  police  officers,  airline  em¬ 
ployes,  lawyers,  judges  and  court 
attaches. 

One,  who  said  he  worked  for 
an  airline,  told  Mrs.  Holmes 
about  a  change  in  the  Sheppard 
party’s  reservations  to  New 
York  in  the  hope  she  would  re¬ 
veal  the  air  travel  plans. 

“I’ve  been  the  wife  of  a  re¬ 
porter  too  long  to  fall  for  that 
one,”  Mrs.  Holmes  said. 

And  a  friend  of  Holmes,  a 
former  reporter  turned  public 
relations  man,  Hal  Arbeen,  sup¬ 
plied  the  kicker: 

“You  can  be  sure  Paul  was 
elected  rat  fink  of  the  year  by 
the  other  reporters.” 

Started  on  Sentinel 

Holmes  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1941,  coming  from 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
where  he  was  executive  editor 
when  the  paper  was  run  by  the 
late  Paul  Block  Sr.  Previously 
he  had  worked  for  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Journal  and  the  Herald- 
Examiner.  During  his  study  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  he  worked  for  the  Modi- 
son  (Wis.)  Capital-Times. 

He  passed  the  Wisconsin  bar 
and  practiced  law  until  going 
with  the  Sentinel. 

It  was  this  law  training  that 
helped  him  write  the  book  The 
Sheppard  Murder  Case  in  1961, 
a  report  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  case  and  the  trial  that 
roused  public  sympathy  for 
Sheppard. 

On  Sept.  11  another  book  will 
appear,  this  one  by  Dr.  Stephen 
Sheppard,  brother  of  Sam,  in 
collaboration  with  Holmes. 

This  story,  My  Brother’s 
Keeper,  tells  what  happens  to 
a  man,  a  family,  a  community, 
and  American  justice  in  what  a 
press  release  by  the  publisher, 
David  McKay  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  describes  as  being 
“in  the  grip  of  mass  hysteria.” 

On  July  22,  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  for  the  sixth  district  con¬ 
tinued  Sam  in  bond  until  an 
appeal  from  a  federal  judge’s 
decision  freeing  Sheppard  can 
be  decided  on  the  merits. 

• 

While  Helmets 

Chicago 

Chicago’s  American  photog¬ 
raphers  will  wear  white  pro¬ 
tective  helmets  (like  those  of 
the  sheriff’s  police)  when  cov¬ 
ering  danger  areas. 


Microfilm  Reels 
Keep  Newspaper 
Files  Growing 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  claims  to  have  a 
newspaper  collection  second  only 
to  that  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  boasts  a  total  of  35,000 
Iwund  volumes  of  newspapers 
and  33,000  reels  of  microfilmed 
papers. 

The  collection  grows  at  the 
rate  of  1,400  reels  of  microfilm 
a  year. 

Included  is  the  only  complete 
set  of  Wisconsin’s  first  news¬ 
paper,  the  Green  Bay  Intelligen¬ 
cer,  and  copies  of  the  first  Dutch 
newspaper  published  in  the 
United  States,  the  Sheboygan 
Nieuwsbode.  In  addition  to  Wis¬ 
consin  papers,  the  society  col¬ 
lects  a  cross-section  of  daily 
papers  from  throughout  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

Basement  Tour 

On  a  tour  through  the  base¬ 
ment,  where  most  of  the  bound 
volumes  are  stored,  one  can 
stop  to  peruse  the  London  Times 
from  1840,  leaf  through  12,500 
volumes  of  Wisconsin  papers,  or 
look  up  one’s  own  birth  record 
in  the  hometown  newspaper. 
One  can  find  one  of  the  largest 
newspapers  ever  published,  one 
and  a  half  feet  wide  by  almost 
three  feet  high,  one  printed  on 
wallpaper,  and  another  printed 
on  birch  paper. 

The  collection  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  foresight  of  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  the  secretary  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  from  1854  to  1886.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  newspapers  as  among 
the  most  important  documents 
of  recorded  history  and  began 
a  collecting  program  soon  after 
the  historical  society  was  found¬ 
ed. 

• 

Teachers,  Students 
At  SU  Summer  School 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Nearly  100  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  took  part  in  two  special 
summer  programs  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Twenty-five  high  school 
teachers  attended  a  three-week 
seminar  sponsored  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  Newspaper 
Fund. 

The  School  Press  Institute, 
attracted  63  high  school  stu¬ 
dents,  who  during  a  two-week 
course,  visited  Syracuse  news¬ 
papers  and  heard  guest  lec¬ 
turers.  They  received  graduation 
certificates. 
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loyalty  can  either  resign  or  will 
be  put  out  l>efore  they  build  up 
any  splintering  following  of 
their  own  inside  the  Society.’ 

’“One  of  our  rejjorters  checking 
these  activities  went  to  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  a  church  held  by  a  ripht- 
winp  group  in  which  the  speaker, 
cari’ied  away  by  his  own  en¬ 
thusiasm,  said  the  way  to  solve 
the  Xegio  i)robletn,  the  Catholic 
problem  and  all  these  problems 
is  ‘kill  ’em,  kill — kill — kill!’  And 
in  a  church! 

“The  American  Legion  post  in 
Signal  Hill  (near  Long  Beach) 
was  so  taken  over  hy  some  of 
these  ultra  peoj)le  that  it  has 
finally,  I  think,  been  discredited 
by  the  regular  American  Legion. 
So  if  I  seem  to  become  more 
exercised  or  seem  to  have  investi¬ 
gated  the.se  things  more  than 
some  of  you,  it’s  because  I  am 
right  in  the  fringe  area  where 
a  great  deal  of  this  activity 
goes  on.’’ 

Orguiiixed  C.oercion 

.Mr.  Finder,  from  California’s 
capital  city,  .said  “we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  not  with  any  ques¬ 
tion  of  politics,  nor  are  we  con¬ 
cerned  with  any  partisan  view¬ 
point  of  one  party  against 
another  —  neither  are  we  at¬ 
tempting  to  say,  as  our  chairman 
has  indicated,  that  newspapers 
are  beyond  reproach — but  there 
has  developed,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  of  us  at  least,  who  have 
experienced  it,  an  organized 
movement  for  the  purpose  of 
coercing  the  press  in  order  to 
accept  the  viewpoints  of  particu¬ 
lar  groups,  especially  particular 
minority  groups.” 

“So  in  the  end  it  becomes  a 
question  of  freedom  of  the 
press,”  Mr.  Finder  declared. 
“Not  all  newspapers  have  been 
affected  to  the  same  degree.  But 
I  am  hopeful  that  w’e  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  at¬ 
tack  upon  any  newspaper  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
subvert  its  viewpoint  or  trying 
to  intimidate  it  into  accepting 
a  viewpoint  or  refraining  from 
expressing  what  it  believes  its 
duty  otherwise  to  express,  rep¬ 
resents  an  attack  upon  the 
press  as  a  whole. 

“Because  one  of  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  techniques  used  by  propa¬ 
gandists  or  by  organizations  of 
the  pressure  type,  is  the  ‘divide 
and  conquer’  tactic.  They  will  go 
into  a  particular  community  and 
then,  in  attempting  to  blacken 
the  name  of  any  given  news¬ 
paper,  will  try  to  suggest  that 
this  newspaper  is  unique  and 
that  if  it  is  fighting  an  extrem- 
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i.st  organization,  whether  it  be 
the  John  Birch  Society,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  ADA,  or  what¬ 
ever  one  you  want  to  name,  that 
it  is  alone  in  its  viewpoint.  And 
that  is  therefore  to  l)e  discounted 
because  this  represents  merely 
the  phobia  of  the  particular  pub¬ 
lisher  and  in  this  way  try  to 
sugge.st  that  the  danger  is  being 
greatly  exaggerated  by  that  one 
newspaper  and  that  people 
should  not  l)e  alerted. 

I’rcsf.'  Responsibility 

“Yet  there  is  one  thing  which 
a  newsi)ai>er  should  do  as  a 
matter  of  civic  responsibility. 
The  newspaper  has  the  basic 
responsil)ility  and  duty  of  alert¬ 
ing  peojjle  to  whatever  it 
honestly  believes  to  be  a  danger 
to  our  e.stablished  institutions  or 
to  our  traditional  way  of  life. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the 
newspapers  are  the  one  in.stitu- 
tion  w'hich  is  named  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States 
and  by  reason  of  the  very  great 
protection  being  given  to  news- 
j)apers,  this  places  upon  us  a 
very  special  duty  and  obligation. 

“.4nd  if  newspapers  attempt 
to  fulfill  that  obligation,  then  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  being 
critical  it  means  that  in  turn 
they,  too,  will  l)e  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism.  I  believe  that  a  distinction 
has  to  l)e  made  Itetween  individ¬ 
ual  criticism  of  a  newspaper, 
which  is  always  justified,  because 
we  no  more  desire  to  prevent  the 
freedom  of  speech  of  other  in¬ 
dividuals,  particularly  when  they 
disagree  with  us,  than  we  desire 
to  have  an  interference  with  our 
owm  freedom  of  expression.  But 
there  is  a  basic  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  honest  criticism  of  an 
individual  and  the  organized  at¬ 
tack  of  an  agency  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  trying  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  community  in 
a  newspaper  or  perhaps  to 
destroy  the  newspaper  itself. 

“When  a  newspaper  is  so  at¬ 
tacked,  if  it  attempts  to  defend 
itself,  whatever  it  says,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  self-serving 
statement.  But  if  we  can  come  to 
a  conclusion  in  some  statement 
regarding  the  responsibility  of 
the  press  and  also  regarding  the 
impropriety  of  these  organized 
attacks  for  the  purpose  of  under¬ 
mining  the  status  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
press,  then  when  a  newspaper 
is  so  attacked  unfairly,  it  might 
be  in  a  position  to  defend  itself 
by  indicating  that  such  attacks 
are  part  of  a  plan  and  not 
merely  an  isolated  phenomenon 
within  the  one  community.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  his  evidence 
shows  that  attacks  against  the 
Four  Freedoms  have  ranged 
fi-om  vitriolic  and  obscene  phone 
and  letter-WTiting  campaigns 
against  the  press  to  the  bomb- 


Answer  Critics, 
Publisher  Tells 
Circulation  Group 

Critics  who  brand  newspapers 
as  irresponsible  and  biased  in 
])olitical  news  coverage  should  be 
given  a  “dignified  and  forceful 
retort  in  order  to  set  the  facts 
straight,”  Richard  C.  Steele, 
publisher  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  ami  Gazette 
told  the  Xew  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  .Managers  at 
their  annual  summer  convention 
this  week. 

“This  is  a  reckless  and  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  do,”  Mr.  Steele 
.said.  “It  is  up  to  us  who  are 
dedicated  to  the  free  press  of 
this  country  to  resist  this  kind 
of  assault  and  to  stamp  it  out 
l)efore  it  grows  stronger.” 

Mr.  Steele  .said  newspapermen 
expect  honest  criticism  but  will 
not  accept  criticism  which  tries 
to  connect  us  with  some  plot  or 
conspiracy  against  anyone  or 
any  political  party.  “The  idea  is 
absurd,”  he  said. 

Earlier  in  his  keynote  address 
Mr.  Steele  paid  tribute  to  the 
circulation  executives  as  the 
“most  important  link  between 
the  public  and  the  publisher.” 
“You  are  the  people  who  know 
the  readers  by  first  name.  You 
are  the  ones  who  hear  their 
gripes  and  their  praises,”  he 
said.  Mr.  Steele  reminded  them 
that  no  responsible  newspaper 
can  be  “everything  to  every¬ 
body.” 


ing  of  the  home  of  a  Los  Angeles 
minister  who  spoke  out  against 
“extremists.” 

California  Hotbed 

He  added  that  California  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  particular  hotbed 
of  activity  and  attacks  from — 
but  not  limited  to — members  of 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

Another  pressure  example 
cited  was  the  Xerox  Corp.,  which 
has  received  more  than  12,000 
letters  of  protest  after  the  com¬ 
pany  announced  plans  to  spend 
$4,000,000  to  sponsor  tv  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  United  Nations. 
Baldwin  said  the  attack  appar¬ 
ently  stemmed  from  a  plea  for 
a  “flood  of  letters”  contained  in 
the  July  issue  of  the  JBS  Bul¬ 
letin.  There  was  one  letter  of 
praise  for  each  five  of  protest. 
Xerox  said. 

Mr.  Baldwin  cited  a  New  York 
Times  story  (July  23)  in  which 
John  Rousselot,  former  Con¬ 
gressman  and  now  national  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for  the 
John  Birch  Society,  said  a  new 
JBS  project  is  to  monitor  news- 
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papers  for  “inaccuracies”  lout 
the  Society,  with  member. «  nrged 
to  visit  editors  and  “politelv  but 
firmly”  call  attention  to  the 
stories. 

‘Perverted  Press’ 

Mr.  Baldwin  concludc(i  by 
quoting  a  Christian  Resistance 
booklet  from  San  Gabriel,  Calif., 
.subtitled  “The  Slanted,  Slip|)ery, 
Silent  Press”  which  commented: 
“One  of  the  deepest  holes  of  the 
Communist  Swamp  is  that  of  the 
perv'erted  press — let  us  drain 
this  foul  cause  of  our  national 
disease — lack  of  will  to  resist.” 

Ben  Reddick,  publisher  of  the 
North  Hollywood  Valley  Timet 
and  Hollywood  Citizen-News, 
said  he  had  been  visited  by  dele¬ 
gations  from  both  fronts.  He  said 
Life  magazine  correctly  pointed 
out  that  California  is  a  state  of 
crackpots,  coming  here  from  all 
other  states,  thus  more  pressure 
tactics  are  organized  in  the 
West. 

“It  isn’t  extreme  of  one  side. 
It  is  both  sides.  And  we  will 
make  a  grave  error  if  we  don’t 
stay  constantly  alert  to  either 
one  of  these  monolithic  atroci¬ 
ties,  or  whatever  we  choose  to 
call  them — Nazis,  Fascists,  Com¬ 
munists,  Birchers.  Any  mono¬ 
lithic  atrocity  is  wrong  in  our 
form  of  government,  and  on  the 
basis  upon  which  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  foundation  was  laid," 
Mr,  Reddick  said. 

“And  we  of  the  press  will  be 
wrong  if  we  fall  into  this  sort 
of  a  trap  that  there  is  only  one 
extreme.  By  golly,  they’re  op¬ 
posing  poles  and  we’re  caught 
in  the  middle.” 

Carlyle  Reed,  of  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  gave  an  account 
of  letters,  phone  calls,  boycotts 
and  pickets  from  political,  racial 
and  labor  groups,  including  left- 
wing  groups.  One  CORE  dem¬ 
onstration,  he  said,  was  not  di¬ 
rected  to  the  paper’s  hiring 
practices  but  on  how  the  news 
was  edited,  including  placards 
charging  the  paper  had  no  right 
to  support  Goldwater. 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall  of  the 
Van  Nuys  News  urged  a  critical 
look  at  the  platforms  of  both 
parties  and  a  campaign  against 
extremism  wherever  it  exists. 

Citing  his  post-war  experi¬ 
ences  in  government  service  in 
Germany  and  interviews  with 
German  editors,  Cecil  Rospaw 
of  the  Placentia  Courier  warned 
against  apathy  by  newspapers 
and  urged  “editors  to  fight  hard 
against  extremism  before  it  is 
too  late.” 

Allen  McCombs  of  the  Chino 
Champion  felt  that  editors  al¬ 
ways  will  be  subject  to  attack, 
even  if  they  criticize  Little 
Leagues,  so  “our  real  solution  is 
more  emphasis  on  what  we  do 
to  benefit  our  community,  a  posi- 
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tive  cM'  ihasis  on  the  true  value  CNPA  Plans 


l)'><'ii«<>ion  to  (lontinue 


Lack  of  time  for  continued 
discussion  at  Long’  Beach 
brought  agreement  that  the 
topic  uld  be  brought  up  again 
at  the  next  directors’  meeting 
Oct.  30  at  Del  Monte.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  named  to  work  on  a 
proposed  resolution  which  spon¬ 
sors  said  should  reaffirm  the 
belief  that  the  press  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  defend  “Ameri¬ 
can  lilK'rties  against  threats 
from  tlie  left  and  right  (be¬ 
cause)  .such  groups  tend  to  dis¬ 
parage  the  press  .  .  .  and  are 
not  coiitined  to  any  community 
.  ,  .  and  any  attack  against  one 
paper  can  be  against  all  the 
press." 

Mr.  Burroughs  commented : 
“It  seems  to  me  that  it  indi¬ 
cates  we  are  under  pressure 
from  a  number  of  different 
points,  all  of  which  are  equally 
destructive  to  the  prestige  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  press  in 
general.” 

The  CNPA  l)oard  of  directors 
is  comprised  of  34  men,  supple¬ 
mented  at  the  Long  Beach  meet¬ 
ing  by  more  than  a  score  of 
publishers,  editors  and  members. 


Bar-Press  Form 
Joint  Committee 


To  Bring  Back 
Mining  Paper 


Burlingame,  Calif. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has 
joined  with  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  to  reestablish  the  plant  of 
the  Columbia  Gazette,  a  historic 
gold  mining  country  newspaper. 

The  California  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  already  has 
budgeted  $12,000  for  this  proj¬ 
ect  which  will  be  released  when 
the  CNPA  raises  a  similar 
amount,  reports  James  A.  Wood, 
publisher,  Burlingame  Advance- 
Star, 

The  project  has  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  CNPA  directors  and 
the  drive  will  be  continued  until 
succes.sful,  Mr.  Wood  told  E&P. 
He  is  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  named  by  Ne'wton 
Wallace,  president,  CNPA. 

The  original  Gazette  press, 
owmed  by  Don  Segerstrom,  for¬ 
mer  publisher,  Sonora  (Calif.) 
Union  Democrat,  has  been  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  restored  building. 
The  press  is  now  on  loan  to  the 
State. 

Mr.  Segerstrom  also  has 
Ixjund  volumes  of  the  early  gold 
mining  journal,  Mr.  Rice  .said, 
which  date  back  to  the  fir.st 


Austin,  Tex. 

A  State  Bar  of  Texas  com¬ 
mittee  recently  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  state’s  principal 
newspaper  organization  to  work 
with  the  State  Bar  group  on 
problems  of  trial  news  coverage. 

Propo.sal  for  the  joint  effort 
grew  out  of  a  conference  in  June, 
following  much  adverse  publicity 
as  to  publication  and  issuance 
of  statements  in  connection  with 
the  trial  of  Jack  Ruby  at  Dallas 
for  the  fatal  shooting  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  suspected  assas¬ 
sin  of  President  Kennedy. 

Newsmen  in  the  conference 
group  are :  Dave  Shanks,  Austin, 
United  Press  International  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Association;  for¬ 
mer  Governor  Price  Daniel, 
Austin,  a  publisher  and  general 
counsel  of  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  J.  Lee  Johnson  III,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  and  Felix  R.  Mc- 
Knight,  Dallas,  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association. 

The  group  will  confer  with 
the  bar  committee,  headed  by 
Talbot  Rain  of  Dallas.  The  bar 
group  also  will  meet  with  execu¬ 
tives  of  radio  and  television 
organizations,  and  late  in  the 
year  will  hold  a  meeting  with 
Texas  law  enforcement  officials. 


issue. 

The  State  has  appropriated  an 
additional  $5000  for  eiAibit  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  plant.  Restoration 
will  be  in  accord  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  plans.  The  location  will  be 
at  one  of  the  Gazette’s  four 
sites.  The  paper  was  forced  to 
move  frequently  because  of  fire 
damage,  Mr.  Rice  said. 

A  desire  to  have  the  plant 
operated  as  an  old-time  print 
shop  has  been  expressed  in  some 
quarters.  The  Sonora  daily  is 
now  the  only  newspaper  in  Tuo¬ 
lumne  County,  once  overpopu¬ 
lated  with  miners. 


3  Men  on  the  Rim 
Are  Also  Columnists 


Somalia  Criticizes 
Coverage  by  Press 


MoGADisno,  Somalia 

Information  Minister  Yusuf 
Aden  Bomah  criticized  foreign 
press  reports  about  Somalia  for 
“grossly  misrepresenting  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy”  and  pinning  a 
“cold  war  lal^l”  on  Somalia’s 
President. 

The  minister  cited  an  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch  in  the 
New  York  Time  it  July  15  which 
described  Premier  Abdirizak 
Hiji  Hus.sein  as  ))ro-West.  The 
premier  denied  any  pro-West 
orientation  in  a  speech  Aug.  fi 
when  he  accepted  the  premier¬ 
ship. 

The  minister  warned  corre¬ 
spondents  that  unless  they  “re¬ 
frain  from  unhealthy  specula¬ 
tion  designed  to  harm  and  poison 
Somalia’s  foreign  relations  and 
internal  security,”  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  ai)propriate 
action. 


Albany,  N.Y. 

The  copy  desk  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  three  columnists 
on  its  rim. 

Warren  H.  Flood,  former 
sports  editor,  continues  a  daily 
column  on  hunting  and  fishing 
under  the  title  “Fur,  Fish  and 
Feathers”. 

Edward  J.  Healy  writes  a 
Wednesday  column  of  dog  news 
and  comments  under  the  head¬ 
ing  “All  About  Dogs”. 

Robert  Illingworth  writes  a 
Monday  column  titled  “Camp¬ 
ing  Out,”  with  news  of  camping 
areas  and  activities  of  campers. 


Station  Gets  New 
Name,  Manager 


Mississippi 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


crui.sed  around  schools  in  a  car. 

AP  photographer  Jack  Thorn- 
ell  crui.sed  in  a  taxi,  providing 
both  pictures  and  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts.  Mayor  Don  Guice  of 
Biloxi  spotted  him  in  the  cab 
and  minutes  later  the  driver 
got  radio  orders  to  leave  the 


(Jiarges  Managed  News 


Korea  Sets  Curbs 
For  4  Newspapers 

Seoul,  South  Korea 

The  South  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  ordered  retaliatory  meas¬ 
ures  against  four  major  news- 
l^apers  for  opposing  the  Press 
Ethics  Commission  law. 

The  government  crackdown 
came  after  the  imblishers  of  the 
j)apers  refused  to  go  along  with 
a  majority  in  the  Korean  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  in 
calling  a  meeting  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  publishers  and 
radio  station  owners  Sept.  10  to 
.set  up  a  Press  Ethics  Commis¬ 
sion. 

The  newspapers.  Donga  Ilbo, 
Chosun  Ilbo  and  Kyung  Shinmun 
of  Seoul  and  Maeil  Shinmun  of 
Taegu,  will  be  denied  “all  forms 
of  government  preferences  and 
cooperation,”  according  to  a  de¬ 
cision  by  the  Cabinet  announced 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation. 


The  Daily  Herald  was  strong¬ 
ly  critical  of  the  operation  and 
in  a  iiage  one  editorial  charged 
officials  with  trying  to  manage 
news. 

Jack.son  had  43  Negroes  apply 
for  eight  schools  and  Biloxi  had 
16.  Clarksdale  had  none  and  one 
girl  registered  for  the  Leake 
County  school  at  Carthage. 

The  Carthage  school  was 
sealed  off  from  all  persons  ex¬ 
cept  school  children  and  one  par¬ 
ent  per  first  grader.  No  cruising 
was  j)ermitted. 

Mr.  Thornell  and  reporter 
Mildred  Dearman  of  the  weekly 
Carthaginian  had  permission 
from  a  property  owner  to  work 
inside  a  house  across  from  the 
school.  They  got  pictures  and 
Mr.  Thornell  telephoned  notes 
to  the  AP  bureau  when  the  Ne¬ 
gro  girl  arrived. 

However,  Sheriff  Russell  Ed¬ 
wards  ordered  their  cameras  and 
film  confiscated,  but  later  re¬ 
turned  the  cameras.  He  held 
the  film,  however,  on  the  grounds 
school  and  law  officers  had 
agreed  there  should  be  no  photo¬ 
graphs.  There  was  no  explana¬ 
tion  what  right  officers  had  to 
arrest  someone  on  private  prop¬ 
erty. 


Mrs.  Biekel,  73,  Dies; 
Wife  of  Ex-UPI  Chief 


Gary,  Ind. 

A.  Dale  Smith,  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WLTH,  Gary,  has  begun 
organizing  the  staff  which  will 
operate  the  station  recently 
acquired  from  WGRY. 

Purchase  was  completed  late 
in  June  by  the  Northwestern 
Indiana  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Gary 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Gary  Post- 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Smith  is  a  former  retail 
store  manager  and  photographic 
studio  owner. 


Sarasota,  Fla. 

Funeral  sendees  were  held 
here  Sept.  2,  for  Mrs.  Helen 
Madira  Davis  Biekel,  wife  of 
Karl  A.  Biekel,  former  president 
of  United  Press.  Mrs.  Biekel,  73, 
died,  Aug.  31,  of  a  heart  attack. 

Her  husband,  who  survives, 
was  president  of  United  Press 
from  1923  to  1935.  Mrs.  Biekel 
often  traveled  with  him  when 
he  visited  foreign  capitals  in 
connection  with  his  duties  with 
the  news  gathering  agency. 


Travel  Magazine 


Peoria,  Ill. 

A  new  magazine,  “Your  Vaca¬ 
tion,”  is  being  introduced  by  the 
specialty  magazine  department 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  The 
new  magazine  will  make  its 
newsstand  appearance  in  April, 
1965. 
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CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Hears  Ways 
To  Lure,  Hold  Talent 


Greatest  need  of  newspapers 
is  a  positive  emphasis  on  human 
relations  to  attract  good  young 
people  in  competition  with  other 
industry,  James  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
vicepresident  of  the  management 
consultant  firm  of  Harless  and 
Kirkpatrick  Associates,  Inc., 
Tampa,  Fla.  told  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Miami. 

Newspapers  have  been  behind 
industry  generally,  even  in  pro¬ 
duction  engineering  until  re¬ 
cently,  he  said,  but  most  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  human  relations 
and  personnel  programs. 

Although  the  more  alert  and 
progressive  papers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  catch  up  in  supporting 
a  strong  personnel  emphasis  and 
taking  a  preventive  approach  to 
labor  relations,  many  are  still 
inclined  to  spend  big  money  for 
mechanical  equipment  and  very 
little  for  personnel  programs  for 
staff  development,  in  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick’s  view. 

He  cited  a  specific  newspaper 
located  in  a  highly  industrialized 
and  unionized  area  where  man¬ 
agement  practiced  sound  htiman 
relations,  including  a  good 
salary  structure  and  employes 
profit  sharing,  as  well  as  the 
usual  fringe  benefits.  The  result 
has  been  “no  union,”  he  said. 

But  even  with  a  union  the 
employes  can  be  loyal  to  both 
management  and  union  provided 
management  practices  good  hu¬ 
man  relations,  he  pointed  out. 

He  told  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  they  have  a  sensitive  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  determination  of 
whether  or  not  labor  relations 
go  smoothly. 

“Perhaps  more  so,”  he  added, 
“in  that  your  leadership  tech- 
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niques  influence  so  many  young 
men,  many  of  whom  go  on  to 
make  a  career  in  the  newspaper 
field.”  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  asked: 

“Are  they  going  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  identified  with  the  pa¬ 
per  and  management  or  with 
union  activity  when  they  become 
adults?” 


Public  Service 
Booklets  Become 
A  Paying  Service 

Mia.mi,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Herald  has  issued 
the  fourth  in  a  series  of  book¬ 
lets  for  sale  at  its  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Counter,  in  an  effort  to  meet 
the  demand  for  reprints  of 
popular  news  features. 

The  pilot  booklet  was  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  series  of  articles, 
“Florida’s  Second  Land  Boom,” 
by  Haines  Colbert.  The  articles, 
in  addition  to  an  around-the- 
state  round  up  of  real  estate 
progress  and  problems,  also 
gave  tips  on  land  buying  in 
Florida. 

Advanced  word  of  the  book¬ 
let  was  mentioned  in  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  space  in  the  Army 
Times,  and  a  flood  of  requests 
poured  in  to  the  Herald  even 
before  it  announced  the  booklet 
on  its  own  pages.  This  large  re¬ 
sponse  came  even  though  the 
booklets  sell  for  25  cents  by 
mail  (15  cents  at  the  Public 
Service  Counter). 

The  second  in  the  series  was 
a  reprint  of  articles  by  Staff 
Writer  Juanita  Greene,  titled 
“Is  Your  Utility  Bill  Too 
High?” 

“40  Steps  To  Trouble-Free 
Outboarding,”  by  Boating  Edi¬ 
tor  Jim  Martenhoff  was  the 
third,  followed  by  “Tips  On 
Golf  From  the  Pros,”  compiled 
by  Sports  Writer  Ray  Craw¬ 
ford. 

This  last  booklet  sells  for  25 
cents  at  the  counter  and  35 
cents  by  mail. 

And  forthcoming  is  a  booklet 
titled,  “What  To  Wear  In  Flor¬ 
ida,”  by  Fashion  Editor  Bever¬ 
ly  Wilson. 

“The  Herald  provides  a 
wealth  of  public  service  mate¬ 
rial  for  this  kind  of  promotion,” 
said  Promotion  Director  Earl 
R.  Truax  Jr. 

“And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  it 
pays  for  itself.” 


Radio,  TV  Gets  Demo’s 
National  Ad  Budget 

The  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee’s  political  advertising 
strategy  for  this  year’s  presi¬ 
dential  election  proposes  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  network  television 
and  some  radio. 

The  Democrats  have  no  na¬ 
tional  campaign  in  newspapers 
planned,  but  are  informing  local 
Democratic  candidates  how  best 
to  advertise  their  tie-in  on  the 
ticket  with  Johnson-Humphrey. 

The  complete  campaign  sched¬ 
ule  is  being  presented  to  the 
President  this  week  for  his  con¬ 
sideration.  Most  of  the  ads  em¬ 
phasize  the  positive  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  administration,  but 
in  others  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater 
is  attacked  by  name.  Both  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Sen.  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  appear  in  many  of  the 
one-minute  and  five-minute  com¬ 
mercials  prepared  by  Doyle, 
Dane  and  Bernbach  Inc.  from 
film  clips  of  public  appearances. 
Neither  of  the  men  directly 
address  the  television  audience 
in  any  of  the  commercials. 


Too  Much 

Presidential 

Exposure? 

Washington 

“Is  the  President  over-expos¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  press?” 

This  is  the  question  that  came 
to  the  mind  of  Grace  Halsell, 
member  of  the  local  bureau  of 
the  Houston  Post  during  the 
course  of  an  afternoon  at  the 
White  House,  Wednesday,  Au¬ 
gust  26. 

The  reason  why:  a  number  of 
reporters  had  bwn  invited  to 
come  upstairs  to  help  celebrate 
the  President’s  56th  birthday. 
As  reporters  entered  the  up¬ 
stairs  hall  outside  his  bedroom 
the  President  was  plainly  visible 
inside,  decked  out  only  in  white 
shorts  and  a  T-shirt.  Miss  Hal¬ 
sell  continues: 

“I  said  to  myself,  ‘Well,  I’ve 
interviewed  football  players  in 
shorts  but  never  the  President.’  ” 

Obviously  preoccupied  with 
getting  dressed  for  a  trip  to  At¬ 
lantic  City  to  accept  his  party’s 
nomination,  the  President  had 
the  door  closed  when  he  heard 
some  commotion  in  the  hall. 

Inside  with  him  as  he  dressed 
was  James  “Scotty”  Reston, 
head  of  the  New  York  Times 
Bureau,  who  was  able  to  file  to 
his  paper  a  detailed  account  of 
just  how  the  President  selected 
his  vicepresidential  running 
mate.  Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey 
(D.,  Minn.). 


In  fact,  when  the  PrcPident 
emerged  to  join  his  gucrts  a 
half-hour  or  so  later  he  was 
promptly  asked  by  Paul  Healy 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News: 

“Did  Scotty  have  anything  to 
tell  you,  Mr.  President?” 

The  President  answered  terse¬ 
ly: 

“I  had  an  appointment  with 
him.” 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Times 
came  forth  the  very  next  morn¬ 
ing  with  an  endorsement  of  Mr. 
Johnson  for  election. 

The  repast  was  more  than 
welcome  to  most  of  the  35  news¬ 
men  present.  Many  had  accom¬ 
panied  the  President  earlier  that 
hot  afternoon  on  all  or  jiarts 
of  a  15-lap  walk  (four  miles) 
around  the  White  House 
grounds.  When  he  invited  them 
up  to  have  hors  d’oeuvres  with 
him  they  gratefully  accepted. 

In  fact,  an  argument  ensued 
with  the  Secret  Service  when  the 
first  contingent  of  new-smen 
showed  up  and  requested  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  First  Family’s 
living  quarters.  The  President’s 
guards,  who  learned  the  invita¬ 
tion  had  come  directly  from  the 
Top  Man,  were  a  bit  taken-aback 
by  yet  another  touch  of  Presi¬ 
dential  informality. 

One  “non-regular”  reporter 
who  showed  up  for  the  event 
later  mused  out  loud:  “The 
President  can  afford  to  be  re¬ 
laxed  and  informal  with  the 
guys  who’re  ‘regulars’  on  the 
White  House  beat.  But  he’d  best 
be  more  on  his  guard  when  some 
of  the  ‘irregulars,’  like  me,  turn 
up  for  one  of  these  intimate 
gatherings.  We’ll  be  less-re¬ 
strained  in  what  we  print  about 
him.” 

Asia 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

The  Press  Institute  of  India 
established  itself  as  the  top- 
journalism  in  India  within  a 
most  professional  center  of 
year.  IPI’s  commitment  to  the 
PII  ends  this  year. 

The  Korean  Press  Institute, 
established  through  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  Korean  publishers,  is 
opening  a  training  program. 

The  Philippine  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  was  established  in  May, 
1964,  modelled  after  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

The  African  program  is  boom¬ 
ing,  too.  There  are  training 
centers  in  Nairobi  and  Lagos 
with  financial  support  coming 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
1963-64  allocation  was  $235,000. 

Trainees  from  10  east  and 
central  African  countries  go  to 
Nairobi  and  the  Lagos  center 
is  attended  by  journalists  from 
four  English-speaking  West 
African  nations. 
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Niels«'?i  Media  Service 
Suspi  iids  Operations 

I  Niel-  n  Media  Service  has 
I  notifie.!  v'lients  by  letter  it  is 
cancel! I'lf;  all  existing  contracts 
for  tl>''  1964  newspaper-maga¬ 
zine  sui  .  ey. 

NM3  was  started  in  1960  as 
a  coniitiuing  measurement  of 
magazine  audiences  and  news¬ 
paper  and  product  usage  data 
were  added  in  1963.  The  Media 
Researcli  Division  of  the  A.  C. 
Nielsen  Company,  Chicago,  is  a 
leader  in  the  tv  audience  meas¬ 
urement  field. 

Henrj’  Rahmel,  executive  vice- 
president,  said  he  hoped  the 
cancellation  would  be  tempo¬ 
rary. 

High  Speed 
Vote  Recaps 
Can  be  Aired 

A  special  committee  of  the 
National  Governors’  Conference 
met  with  communications  media 
leaders  Aug.  31  and  decided  to 
take  no  action  at  present  on  pro- 
iwsed  federal  legislation  to  regu¬ 
late  high  speed  election  returns 
and  computer  projections  of 
election  winners. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Election  Laws 
and  Communications  Media 
Operations  which  was  formed 
for  one  year  at  the  Governors’ 
Conference  last  June  in  Cleve¬ 
land  “to  explore  ways  and  means 
of  furthering  the  public  interest 
in  the  handling  and  reporting  of 
election  returns.” 

Gov.  Grant  Sawyer  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  conference,  said 
in  a  statement  after  the  meet¬ 
ing: 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  the 
governors  that  due  to  the  high 
degree  of  cooperation  and  the 
generally  receptive  attitude  of 
the  communications  media  re¬ 
specting  the  matter,  at  the  pres- 
j  ent  time  it  is  not  their  intention 
[  to  take  a  position  with  reference 
I  to  any  proposed  national  legisla¬ 
tion. 

“The  committee  feels  that  we 
have  made  significant  strides 
toward  the  understanding  and 
solution  of  election-day  problems 
in  terms  of  reporting  and  pre¬ 
dictions.” 

Gov.  Richard  J.  Hughes  of 
New  Jersey,  committee  chair¬ 
man,  was  unable  to  attend  be¬ 
cause  of  illness,  but  kept  in 
touch  with  the  hearing  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

He  said  that  he  intended  to 
call  another  meeting  of  the  com- 
I  mittee  after  the  election  to  re¬ 


view  techniques  and  approaches 
used  in  election  reporting  and 
forecasting  during  the  general 
election. 

Meeting  with  the  committee 
were  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  United  Press 
International ;  Wes  Gallagher, 
general  manager,  and  Harry 
Montgomery,  traffic  manager. 
Associated  Press;  Dr.  Frank 
Stanton,  president,  and  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  news  division  presi¬ 
dent  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System;  Robert  W.  Sarnoff, 
board  chairman,  and  Robert  E. 
Kintner,  president.  National 
Broadcasting  Company ;  Elmer 
Lower,  president,  and  James 
Hagerty,  vicepresident,  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company;  and 
Charles  Warren,  manager  of 
Washington  operations  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System.  Don 
Reynolds  appeared  on  behalf  of 
distributors  of  all  three  media. 

Besides  Gov.  Sawyer,  the  gov¬ 
ernors  who  attended  were  Farris 
Bryant,  Florida;  John  A.  Burns, 
Hawaii;  and  John  Dempsey, 
Connecticut.  Gov.  William  W. 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  Gov. 
George  Romney,  Michigan;  and 
Gov.  Hughes  all  sent  personal 
representatives. 

• 


Pittsburgh 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


shifts  including  a  30  minute 
lunch  period.  But  here  is  a 
change  in  their  schedule  for  the 
Sunday  editions:  The  press 
crews  that  are  scheduled  on  Sat¬ 
urday  at  1:10  p.m.  are  paid  2^/t 
days  pay  for  working  from  1 :10 
p.m.  on  Saturday  until  3  a.m. 
Sunday  morning;  the  press 
crews  that  are  scheduled  on  Sat¬ 
urday  night  to  start  at  6  p.m. 
and  no  later  than  7:30  p.m.  are 
guaranteed  2  days  pay  because 
of  the  Sunday  editions.” 

• 

PR  Official 

Universal  American  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Herbert  W.  Morse  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  public 
relations  and  advertising  for  the 
company’s  14  operating  divisions 
and  subsidiaries  and  35  manu¬ 
facturing  plants. 

• 

Cards  and  Roses 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Margaret  “Ma”  Murray, 
weekly  editor,  received  200 
cards,  from  the  Prime  Minister 
down,  when  she  celebrated  her 
birthday.  The  veteran  publisher 
of  the  Lillooet  (B.  C.)  News  also 
received  40  roses  from  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  “one  for  each  year 
of  the  overdraft,”  she  com¬ 
mented. 


L' 
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Newspaper  Publisher 
Sues  for  Expenses 

Bend,  Ore. 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  publisher 
of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  and  owner 
of  the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Ob¬ 
server,  filed  an  unusual  lawsuit 
August  20,  contending  that  he 
was  put  to  unnecessary  expense 
in  searching  last  weekend  for  a 
Los  Angeles  pilot  who  was  not 
even  in  the  area. 

The  suit,  for  $242.50  and  court 
costs,  was  filed  against  Henry 
Martin  in  Deschutes  County 
court.  Mr.  Chandler  contends 
that  Mr.  Martin  changed  his 
flight  plan  without  notifying  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 


Mr.  Chandler  said  Mr.  Martin 
confirmed  his  flight  to  Bend 
after  leaving  Red  Bluff,  Calif., 
but  then  turned  westward  and 
went  fishing  at  Springfield.  He 
was  reported  missing  when  he 
failed  to  arrive  at  Bend. 

The  publisher  said  he  spent 
the  $242.50  in  operating  his 
plane  in  a  search  of  the  area. 


S  Before  T,  Please 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

In  a  story  on  star-class  sail¬ 
ing  at  the  Tokyo  Olympics,  the 
Vancouver  Province  said  “The 
Russians  have  won  the  tsar- 
class  in  the  Olympics.  .  .  .” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Appraisers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX,  j  SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  |  in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  8,  Norton,  Kansas.  I  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Newsftaper  Brokers 

SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27402 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMBH^T 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellintt. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif. 


DEAN  SELX/ERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers,  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box 
490,  Gadsden,  Ala. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CALIFORNIA.  One  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  this  booming  state. 
Gross  1130,000.  Publisher  wants  to  re¬ 
tire.  Priced  at  $130,000.  Excellent 
terms  to  a  qualified  buyer. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 

DAILIES  and  WFEKUES 
Midwest  and  So-itheast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
$16,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  night. 

COLLEGE  TOWN  WEEKLY.  Zone  6, 
in  $36,000  gross  class  and  growing. 
Price  $32,500,  good  terms;  a  premium 
location.  Please  write  fully  DIAL, 
1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  beautiful  Vir- 
ginia  college  town.  $75,000  with  $15.- 
000  down.  Box  379.  Blditor  &  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISewspapers  For  Sale 


HIGH  PROFIT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
{10,000  down !  Inclinles  rec«ivables  and 
building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 
Area  Code  714  533-1361 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  DAILY— County 
seat  and  college  city  ;  only  pai>er  in  the 
county.  For  >.nle  account  of  estate. 
Gross  near  $100,000.  Sale  to  include 
real  estate.  Cash  for  e<iuity  of  $74.- 
000.00 — assume  $26,000.  Isolated  and 
unoppo.se<l. 

W.  H.  GLOVER  CO., 

721  E.  Main  St.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


ISewspapers  If  'anted 

LARGE  PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY 
Excellent  background,  financing 
Box  396,  Editor  &  Publisher 

WANT  TO  BUY  sub.stantial  weekly  or 
small  daily  in  Mo.  or  Kansas.  Must  l>e 
good  field.  Adequate  financing.  Send 
full  details.  All  information  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  404,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 

2  SMALL  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS 
located  N.Y.C.  Good  growth  record — 
even  better  potential.  Last  year’s  in¬ 
come  to  owner-publisher  approx.  $60,- 
000.  Gross  revenues  approx.  $150,000. 
Priced  for  immediate  sale.  Box  378, 
EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 

NEWS  LETTERS  .SOUGHT  by  grow¬ 
ing  Midwest  publisher.  Have  cash  to 
enter  any  field.  Box  387,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


WEEKLY  NEWS  PHOTO  SERVICE 
Free  e<litorial  cartoon.  Write  for 
proofs.  Jim  Harvey.  HARVEY  ART 
SERVICE.  P.O.  Box  "F.”  Mount  Pros¬ 
pect,  Illinois. 

FEATURE  IDEAS!  Background  data 
on  the  wontlerful  world  of  conversat'on 
by  tape  recording.  Local  angles.  Free. 
World  Tapes  for  Education.  Inc.. 
Dallas,  Texas  75215. 

NEW  .SYNDICATED  COLUMN:  “To¬ 
taling  Things  To<lay.’'  Ideal  small 
town,  rural,  agricultural,  suburban 
weeklies  —  suitable  others.  Now  pule 
lished.  Novel  approach  to  matters  of 
the  day.  All  human  interest  subjects 
discusse<1.  Strong  emphasis  value  of 
people.  Solution  for  family,  commu¬ 
nity.  world  problems.  Well-e<lucated, 
multi  exi>erience<l  writer.  World  trav¬ 
eler.  athlete,  college  teacher,  farmer, 
political  worker.  courthouse  beat, 
churchman.  $1  i>er  column,  introduc¬ 
tory  package  5  for  $3.  Sequoyah,  Box 
2444,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINC^REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

TOE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1100  Roes  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Wanted  to  Buy 

GOING  FEATURE  OR  FILLER 
SERVICE  WITH  CLIENTS 
Box  297,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-P*ACE 


Cabinets  For  Sale 

STEEL  FILING  CABINETS 

Suitable  for  Dispatch  Room 
80*  High,  24*  Wide,  30*  Long 
HeevT  Duty.  Drawers  slide  on  ball 
liearings  and  have  individual  locks. 
Each  cabinet  contains  5  drawers.  While 
they  last — $75.00  ea.  Send  for  photo¬ 
graph.  I 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  MACH.  MART  ; 
712  S.  Federal,  Chicago-5.  111. 

Composing  Room 

MUST  SELL— WILL  SACRIFICE! 
Our  weekly  died  untimely  death. 

All  like  new — off 
840  Headliner  with  14  fonts 
DSJ  Varityper  610  with  6  fonts 
18*  Vertical  Kenro  Camera, 
vacuum  back 

Hurry!  We  need  the  money  badly 
A,  G.  Pepin,  Northeast  Observer 
Newport,  Vermont 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS  j 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  i 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  I 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  .Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835- 
1513. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERIXIRATOR  TAPE-’TTS  &  ITIIDEN 
8*  or  14*  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256.  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality  | 
perforator  tapes  n  USA.  $.31  per  roll  j 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 

Photoengraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER,  Stand¬ 
ard.  Completely  factory  rebuilt  less 
than  a  year  ago,  factory  supervision 
constant  since  then.  Oats  to  8*  x  10". 
This  perfect  machine  available  Itecause 
we're  going  to  a  larger  one.  Factory 
man  will  install  and  instruct.  Make  an 
offer  close  to  $3,000.  John  Musgat, 
Evening  Sentinel.  Ansonia,  Conn. 

F.MRCHILD  SCAN-A-(;RAVER  85  1 
screen.  Excellent  condition.  $2,500.  The  i 
Dispatch.  Lexington.  N.  C.  27292.  I 

Presses  &  Machinery  ; 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16'*  I 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two  I 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two  ! 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives.  ' 

Can  be  divided  into  2  Octupies 
Available  immediately! 

BEN  SHULMAI^ASSOCIATES 

:  60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590  ' 


Presses  &  Machinery 

DEK-A-TUBE 
24-Page  Press 
Series  100,  Year  1949 

Prints  standard  newspapers  j 

4  to  24-page8  by  2  pages  , 

GE  76  HP  AC  Motor  Drive  | 
Vacuum  Casting  Box  I 

Electric  Metal  fSirnace 
Finishing  Machine 
Router  and  Chases  | 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  ! 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  I 
Area  Code  212  MU  6-4774  | 

WE  HAVE  QUIT  HU.SINES.S  | 
Final  clearance  at  Reiliiced  Prices  | 
Goss  32-page  Rotary  newspaiier  iiress, 
excellent  condition,  together  with  I 
stereo  equiiiment.  $87.‘)0;  Hamilton  ' 
makeup  table  96"  x  28" — $300;  many  I 
items  priced  to  go.  ' 

A  L  S  O 

BUILDING  and  PARKING  U)T 
Bach  50'  X  140'  in  the  heart  of  down¬ 
town  Pasco.  Ideal  for  daily  newspaiier 
or  factory. 

COLUMBIA  BASIN  NEW.S 
307  W.  Columbia.  Pasco,  Washington. 
Phone  .>47-0182  or  547-3671 
Mrs.  Merle  Mast 

5-UNIT  GOSS  press” 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  £2xtra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Heels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Available  August. 
Located  California, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  PRESS  PARTS 
23-9/16"  cut-off 

i-j  Color  Unit:  Electric  Paper  Hoist; 
’Twin  Folders;  Plate  and  Blanket  Roll¬ 
ers;  Spiral  and  Straight  Gears  ;  Brack-  . 
ets.  Shafts,  Ink  Pump  with  Twin 
Strainer,  etc.  All  parts  in  good  condi- 
:  tion . 

i  MIDWEST  MATRIX  &  MACH.  MART 
'  712  S.  Federal.  Chicago-5.  111. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HARRIS  S7L  in  good  condition.  Oa 
the  floor.  Paper  consolidation  for  -es  ui 
to  dispose  of  this  press  immeii  ately. 
Make  us  a  bid !  Detroit  Lakes  News- 
papers,  Detroit  Lakes,  Minn. 

I  Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

I  lO-TON  ELECTRIC  FURNACE,  piii^ 
matic  pump;  Wood  Jr.  Autoplate,  21^ 

'  inch;  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver.  Bsa 
I  Shulman  Associates.  60  E.  42nd  St., 

I  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

j  GOSS  Model  4.5-S  mat  roller,  very 
j  good  condition,  $3100.  STA-HI  Master 
Former  T-7319.  like  new,  $2500.  Now 
offset.  EVENING  OBSERVEHt,  Dun- 
I  kirk.  N.Y. 

I  .SCOTT  HEAVY  DUTY  Molding  Ma- 
chine.  GimhI  condition.  Make  offer,  H. 

I  Schaede,  P.O.  Box  900,  Stockton,  Calif. 

I  Wanted  to  Buy 

PRESS  FOR  PRINTING  TAItS^ 
For  immediate  purch.ase.  Will  consider 
olLset  or  letterpress.  Minimum  rapacity 
24-page  tab  pages  plus  color  front  and 
b;ick  pages,  also  >4  folder.  We  are  not 
brokers.  Box  357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOREE  LINOTYPE  COMETS,  with  or 
without  'ITS.  Delivery  Oct.-Dec.  Box 
83.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HOE  OR  GOSS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
unit  with  underside  lock  up,  22%  cut¬ 
off,  68"  maximum  web,  with  reel. 
Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  R(>LI,ERS 
STHHIBO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXfoH  7-4896 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRBSENTA’nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  USED  JUSTOWRITER 
Near  Zone  2 

Box  238  Editor  &  Publisher 

WANTED:  KELLOGG  KEYBOARD 
Write:  E.  A.  Edge.  Daily  Journal 
Tujielo,  Mississippi 


16-PAGE  HOE  single  width  two-deck 
stereotype  press  with  re-built  folder, 
overhauletl  25  HP  motor  and  main 
drive,  22%*  cut-off.  7000  per  hour  16- 
page  papers.  Available  now,  $12,500. 
Daily  Ledger-Gazette,  P.O.  Box  711, 
Lancaster,  Calif. 

GOSS  Cox-0-Tyi>e  press.  Excellent 
condition.  Available  now  due  to  offset 
conversion.  Maintaine<l  under  Goss 
service  contract.  Pricerl  to  sell.  Sub¬ 
urban  Publications,  134  N.  Wayne 
Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

ATF  SOLNA  18x24"  PERFECTOR,  3 
years  old  with  roll  fee<I  attach.  :  16 
station  Normanco  tabloid  collator- 
stitcher-folder.  Excellent.  FLASHEIS 
PUBLISHERS,  Allegan.  Mich.  616- 
673-2141. 

MODEL  "E”  DUPLEX,  ser.  #1580, 
new  1947.  A-1  condition.  16  Chases,  8- 
I  col.,  11  em  plus  double  truck.  Reduced 
to  $6,500.  Available  Oct.  People's 
I  Press,  Owatonna,  Minn. 


DUPLEX  .STANDARD  TUBULAR 

16-page,  2  to  1  model,  40  H.P.  AC  | 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 

I 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.] 
"Newspaper  Etiuipment  Dealers’’ 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif.  ■ 

COLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS-GLUERS 

V&-'^-Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Siieed.  . 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks..  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 

GOSS  COMET  8-page  newspaper  press, 
top  condition  $4,000. 

LUDLOW  with  5  sticks,  12  fonts  type 
$3200. 

LINOTYPE  FONTS— 6  pt.  Century,  8  ] 

I  pt.  Century,  10  pt,  Caslon  and  12  pt.  j 
Bodoni 

Genesee  Valley  Newspaper,  I 

I  7  State  Street,  Pittsfoid,  N.Y.  ] 

I  14  SCOTT  PRESS  ITOITS 

I  With  8  color  half  decks,  press  is  < 

I  straightline  units,  23A*  cut-off,  A  C  | 
i  drives,  used  as  two  7  unit  presses 
with  4  color  decks  each.  Now  avail-  . 
able.  46,000  per  hour. 

GEXJRGB  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

HARRIS  S7L.  running  good  —  8,900  j 
copies  24-page8  weekly;  big  No.  8  | 
Omaha  folder  with  extra  trimmer,  8  | 
years  old ;  4-page  vacuum  frame  with 
I  arc;  all  for  $6600.  Going  web.  Enter- 
!  prise,  Natchitoches,  La. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Lina  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
lasartlen 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Rsyskls  wltk 
ordtr)  4  lisici  9  80c  per  lint  SKk 
insertion;  3  timti  9  90c;  2  9  Sl.OO; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOt 
for  box  stryice  and  ceunt  at  1  addi- 
iHinal  line  in  your  espy.  3  lines  mininina 
Air-mail  lervice  on  blind  adl  Sl.OO  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinos.  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ade  until 
direct  reeuest  is  made  for  them.  Et$ 
cannot  be  responsible  fee  their  return. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  •  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  tnae 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  far  baa 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  line  i* 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Ar-mail 
tsnice  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuosday.  5:00  P.M. 
Count  flve  averape  words  to  the  line,  be 
abbreviationt.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  conldence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  It  Puklishar  reserves  the  ripbt  ta 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

MO  Third  Avo..  N.  T..  N.  Y.,  10022 
PhoM  PLoao  2-7050 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  5,  1964 


H^lp  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


.idministratire. 

PUBLK'HER  WANTED  by  successful, 
gnv/in.'  oifset  weekly  in  ideal  climate. 
Mutt  te  fully  experienced  in  all  week¬ 
ly  pbiis>  B.  Compensation  in  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  .ibility  to  produce.  Chart  Area 
S.  ^03,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WHOl.K.SALK  DISTRIBUTOR  for 
new8|p:i|'ers,  innKazines  and  small  bonks 
in  larjre  New  England  City  would  con¬ 
sider  .i|)plication  for  an  aggressive 
manag'  r  not  afraid  of  work  and  with 
the  ability  to  hire  and  work  with  em¬ 
ployees.  Should  have  knowledge  of  this 
business.  We  lielieve  we  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  opiiortunity  for  the  right  man. 
Applicant  should  list  experience,  age, 
family  resiMinsibilities  and  remunera¬ 
tion  expiH-ted  to  start.  Bo.x  390,  Editor 
&  Pbjbli.sher. 

Circulation 

CTRCUIATION  MANAGER  for  Oatho- 
lie  weekly,  60,000  circulation.  Must  be 
ambitious  and  promotion  minded.  Good 
man  could  double  present  circulation. 
Good  working  conditions,  employee 
benefits  and  travel  expenses.  Apply 
stating  marital  status,  qualificationa 
and  salary  expected  to  Box  355,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CTRCU1.ATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  with  6000  circulation.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  a  second  man  to  move 
up  to  G.M.  Write  to  Thomas  E.  West, 
Ihiblisher,  Herald,  Morris,  Illinois. 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  top  suburban  j 
weeklies  needs  promotion-minded  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Salary:  $120  weekly, 
raise  in  six  months.  Location ;  Con¬ 
necticut.  Resume  to;  Box  323,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  or  Promotion  Manager  — 
8,000  p.m.  6-<iay.  Herald,  Sanford, 
N.  C.  Maybe  district  manager  moves 
up.  (Horner  77.5-3415). 

Clarified  Advertising 

PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
For  a  Metropolitan  Ohio  paper.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  278,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  STAFF  OPENINGS  for  classified 
advertising  salesmen.  Young,  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive,  sober.  In  growing 
city  with  34,000  daily  and  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  wage  and  commission 
combined  plus  car  allowance.  6%  day 
week,  advancement  on  your  own  merit. 
Population  and  business  boom,  year 
round  recreational  facilities.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  climate.  Fun  and  working 
pleasure  combined  in  mountain  lo¬ 
cality.  Send  resume  and  salary  desired 
to  Gasette-Telegraph.  P.  O.  Box  1549, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  c/o  George 
Haver. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Fairfax 
Pub.  Co.,  in  suburban  D.C.,  with  3 
weekly  papers,  has  excellent  posi- 
Bon  for  experienced  display  salesman. 
Contact  Mr.  Hennessee,  Box  567, 
Vienna,  Va.  703  385-7000. 

DISPI^T  ADTEE’nSINO  SALESMAN, 
experienced,  for  190,000  San  Diego 
twice  weekly.  Sales  ability  and  layout  a 
must.  Write  or  phone:  Gilbert  Thomp¬ 
son,  San  Diego  Independent,  State  & 
Market.  San  Diego-1.  232-3841. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  good  sales¬ 
man  to  join  7-man  staff  of  19.000  com¬ 
bination  daily.  Some  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Must  have  references.  W'rite.  air¬ 
mail.  to:  Robert  T.  Naylor.  Star-Trib¬ 
une,  Casper.  Wyoming. 


advertising  MANAGER— For  staff 
™  10  on  growing  Western  Pennsylvania 
ueily.  Most  be  aggressive  leader,  or¬ 
ganizer,  effective  speaker  and  ropy 
s^ter.  Some  college  preferred.  Write 
tomplete  details  including  age,  health, 
minimum  salary  requirements,  and 
evulability  to  Box  325,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  POSITION  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  on  prize-winning 
Main  Coast  weekly.  Must  be  ambitious, 
seeking  chaiienge  with  opportunity  to 
grow  with  fast-moving  publishing  firm. 
Write  Box  248.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  young  experienced 
ad  salesman  in  expanding  organization 
—small  daily  and  large  weeklies.  Send 
full  particulars  to:  Publisher,  Albany 
Democrat-Herald,  Albany,  Oreg. 

WANT  OUT  OF  ULCER  RUT?  But 
still  capable  space  producer.  Progres¬ 
sive  semi-weekly  in  growth  area  seeks 
steady  ad  manager.  Good  pay  —  fine 
working  and  living  atmosphere.  Write: 
The  Nashville  News,  Nashville.  Arkan- 


ADVERTISING 

Come  On  Out  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Into  the  Fresh  Air! 

Work  in  one  of  the  East’s  most 
beautiful  livable  areas.  Small 
city  comfort  and  relaxation  not 
far  from  big  city  advantages.  If 
you’re  a  go^,  versatile  advertis¬ 
ing  or  public  relations  copy¬ 
writer,  and  you  like  the  idea  of 
walking  home  to  lunch  every 
day  .  .  .  sending  your  kids  to 
excellent  schools  .  .  .  and  hook¬ 
ing  up  with  a  strong  growing 
company,  this  may  be  the  open¬ 
ing  you’ve  been  looking  for.  Ex¬ 
cellent  l>enefits  and  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume  stating 
pay  requirement,  education  and 
experience  to: 

Box  385 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Only  applicants  East  of 
the  Mississippi  need  apply 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer ! 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  needeii 
liy  Utah’s  largest  and  fastest-growing 
weekly  newspaper.  Newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  experience  desirable,  but 
an  ability  to  sell  with  imagination  and 
enthusiasm,  plus  good  general  sales 
experience  more  important.  This  is 
a  challenging  opportunity  in  a  solid 
field.  Write  full  qualifications  and 
background  to  P.  O.  Box  17377.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah  84117.  No  out-of-town 
traveling. 


LIFE-TIME  JOB  for  young  man  (28 
or  younger)  who  wants  to  grow  with 
growing  organization  —  McNaughton 
Newspapers.  First  job  is  advertising 
salesman  or  sports  ^itor,  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  Pekin,  Ill.,  daily  of  19,000  cir¬ 
culation,  population  30.000.  Top  schools 
—good  place  to  live.  Next  spot  up  to 
you.  Publishers  of  4  McNaughton 
dailies  started  in  advertising  or  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  The  Pekin 
Times;  now  part  owners  of  newspapers 
they  run.  Write:  Dean  McNaughton, 
The  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin.  III. 
Enclose  picture,  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  college  grade  average.  Must 
have  business  and  hard  work  in  your 
blood. 


WANT  TO  WOKK  .AND  EN.TOT  LIFE 
in  Georgia's  second  largest  and  fastest- 
growing  market?  We  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  opiwrtunity  for  a  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  with  experience.  We  offer 
a  good  salary  with  bonus  plan  plus 
excellent  company  benefits.  Interested  7 
Send  complete  resume  to:  Personnel 
Dir.,  Augusta  Chronicle-Herald,  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga. 

\vT';eki,y  sportfishino  newspaper 
in  .Area  2  is  seeking  Advertising  Man- 
iiger  to  take  over  entire  ad  department. 
Must  be  verseil  in  sales,  layout,  ideas 
and  promotion.  Ideal  for  ad  man  who 
loves  fishing.  Wonderful  opiiortunity 
to  grow  with  rapidly-rising  newcomer. 
Send  resume  to:  M.  Zicarelli,  Jersey 
Angler’s  News.  725  Avenue  A,  Bay¬ 
onne,  N.  J.  07002. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  September  5.  1964 


Editorial 


BUSINESS  EDITOR  for  32.000  daily 
suburban  L.A.  newspaper.  Must  have 
business  writing  experience,  know  lay¬ 
out.  Write:  R.  D,  lAink,  Evening  Out¬ 
look,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


COPYREADER  on  the  way  up.  Ac¬ 
curate,  productive,  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  best  on  a  150,000  Northeast 
afternoon  daily.  Profit-sharing,  liberal 
retirement  and  benefit  program.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay.  Box  370,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  POLICE  REPORTER, 
with  minimum  of  2  years  on  daily  in 
excess  of  25,000  circulation,  wanted  for 
afternoon  daily  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 
Give  complete  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional  background,  state  salary  require-  ' 
ments.  Apply  in  writing  only  to  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Small  Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher, 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 


COPYREADER-REPORTER 
Financial  department  New  York  daily 
Box  365  Editor  &  Publisher 


FAST.  ACCURATE  CXIPY  EDITOR 
for  night  desk  on  metropolitan  area 
New  Jersey  daily.  Must  know  telegraph 
wire  and  be  able  to  e<iit  all  copy.  Adept 
at  layout.  Box  408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HAVE  OI'ENINO  FOR  COPT  READER 
on  morning  daily  in  Southwest’s  most 
beautiful  city.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Chance  for  advancement.  Box 
360,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  DESK-REPORTER.  Alert  news 
sense — follow  through  needed.  Furnish 
character,  ability  references,  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  expected.  Turlock  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal. 


ONE  OF  TOE  MIDWEST’S  best  small 
dailies  needs  in  its  clean,  modern,  prize- 
winning  newsroom  a  young  woman 
seeking  professional  opix>rtunity.  Ideas, 
enthusiasm,  news  sense  important.  Will 
cover  all  phases  of  home,  family,  social, 
civic  life  of  women  in  a  pleasant, 
growing,  modern  community.  Top- 
notch  pay  and  benefits,  professional 
associates,  l>est  working  conditions. 
Send  resume  to  Box  371,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITIES  for  two  reporters 
who  like  to  get  the  maximum  out  of 
their  talents  by  writing  hard  news, 
features  and  columns.  Immediate  open- 
'  ings  on  14.9  M  afternoon  daily  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Starting  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  education,  experience ;  pro¬ 
motion  based  on  merit.  Tell  all  first 
letter,  including  salary  expectations, 
phone  number,  date  available  to  Box 
354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRIZE-WINNING  WEEKLY  on  Jer-  I 
sey  Shore  needs  male  sports  reporter  I 
and  girl  for  social  department.  Send  | 
resume  to  Box  375,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 
Opportunity  for  advancement  unlim-  ! 
ited. 


REPORTER,  experienced  or  J-Grad, 
for  greneral  assignments.  Excellent 
working  conditions  with  alert,  progres¬ 
sive  staff  in  interesting  community. 
Write:  Editor,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette,  | 
Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.  | 

REPORTER  for  beat  work  on  15,000  ! 
South  Texas  daily  in  resort  city.  If  1 
you  are  fast,  energetic  and  willing  to  ; 
learn,  you’re  the  one  we  want.  Cover 
court  house  and  school  beat.  Job  open 
nowl  State  salary  expected  and  enclose 
photo  if  possible.  Box  373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  community 
weekly  and  industrial  papers.  Metro¬ 
politan  standards.  M.  D.  Coe.  Bassett 
Printing  Corp,,  Bassett,  Va. 


SPORTS  EDITOHr-OENBRAL  REPORTER 
on  6-day  daily  (2900  circ).  Recent  J- 
grad  desired.  Immediate  opening. 
Write:  Illinoian-Star,  Beardstown,  III. 


Editorial 


SPORTS  EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Young  man.  $90 

Barrington  (Ill.)  Press  Newspapers 


SPORTS  WRITER  eager  to  become  the 
high  school  authority  on  a  6-man  p.m. 
sports  desk.  Zone  2.  Daily  newspaper 
experience  essential.  Excellent  starting 
salary,  merit  raises — a  real  opportunity 
for  man  able  to  write  bright  copy  and 
bright  heads — able  to  handle  copy  ac¬ 
curately  and  swiftly.  Box  352,  Editor 
&  ^blisher. 


TOP  REPORTER.  3-person  staff.  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  p.m.  daily.  Use 
camera.  Permanent  only.  References 
required.  Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 


TWO  OPENINGS  for  police  and  courts 
reporter;  and  general  assignment  and 
features  reporter  on  medium-sized  6- 
day  PMS  daily  in  pleasant  Central  Vir¬ 
ginia  city  near  scenic  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Good  pay  and  short  hours. 
Box  377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters.  College.  County  seat 
town  of  23,000.  All  fringes.  Phone  col¬ 
lect  or  write  Managing  Editor,  Adver¬ 
tiser-Tribune,  ’Tiffin,  Ohio, 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
Ehcperienced  editor  with  desire  to  work 
for  medium-sized  Southern  California 
daily  producing  modern,  spritely  wo¬ 
men’s  sections.  Excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions,  liberal  fringe  benefits,  ideal 
inland  community.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  work  samples,  if  available,  to 
Box  350,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  MAN,  if  you’re  a  real  news¬ 
man — competent  with  both  writing  and 
pictures — there  is  a  fine  career  await¬ 
ing  you  with  prize-winning  evening 
Illinois  daily.  Pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions  in  growing,  prosper¬ 
ous,  friendly  down  state  city.  Five-day 
week,  liberal  starting  pay,  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  free  life  and  hospital  insurance, 
merit  raises,  increasing  responsibility 
and  reward.  Write  details  training,  ex¬ 
perience.  references  to  Box  348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 
Five-flay  morning  tabloid. 
Publisher.  Daily  News,  Worland,  Wyo. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR 
wanted  by  Illinois  p.m.  daily  near  30M 
circulation.  Do  editing,  head  writing, 
general  news  coverage,  planning. 
Modem  plant,  congenial  staff,  many 
fringe  benefits,  attractive  salary,  merit 
raises.  List  age,  education,  references, 
experience  in  detail.  Include  clips, 
photo.  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  familiar 
with  all  beats;  and  an  experienced  desk- 
man  on  metropolitan  midwest  evening 
daily  in  Zone  5,  In  addition  to  usual 
fringe  benefits,  chance  to  develop  with 
progressive  staff.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENBEAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  large  suburban  weeklies— Thursday 
and  Sunday,  (jood  opportunity  for  man 
with  initiative  and  experience.  Papers 
have  combined  circulation  of  34.000  in 
Northwest  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
Person  should  be  able  to  handle  any 
assignment,  including  good  features. 
Cali  or  write:  Managing  Editor.  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers,  30  Oak  St..  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
general  beat  on  expanding  8500  daily 
in  competitive  area.  Minimal  experi¬ 
ence.  lots  of  desire.  Write  fully  to; 
Jules  L.  Wagman,  News  Editor,  Niles, 
Mich.,  Dstily  Star. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  Want  capable  ! 
young  man.  Expanding  staff  for  better 
'  coverage  of  university,  14  high  schools. 

I  Good  salary,  benefits,  pleasant  com¬ 
munity.  Write:  R.  V.  Pratt,  Daily 
I  Progress,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


COPYREADER-REPORTER  for  tri¬ 
weekly  planning  to  go  daily.  Similar 
daily  experience  necessary.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions — excellent  opportunity. 
Immediate  opening.  Editor,  Herald- 
Bulletin.  Burley,  Idaho. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EDITOR — Chart  Area  2  weekisr  of  9,- 
000  circulation  seeks  a  “take  charKe" 
editor  versed  in  reportinif,  copy  flow, 
editing,  editorial  writing  and  page 
layout  work.  Need  energetic  type.  Box 
402,  Editor  4k  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  ex- 
peneneed,  male,  night  work.  New 
Jersey  daily  in  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Box  409, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE,  AREA  3  P.M.  DAILY  has 
opening  for  imaginative  women's  page 
reporter.  This  is  a  job  for  a  woman 
with  professional  training  and  expe¬ 
rience.  She  will  have  demonstrated 
aptitude  for  all  phases  of  the  job  and 
want  a  career  opportunity.  Write,  in 
confidence,  to  Box  .394,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  stating  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Mature.  cai>able  Midwest  newsman  for 
20.000  daily,  frrowinir  city  30,000.  Solid 
future  for  editor  who  can  assume  top 
community  role,  orf^anise  and  handle 
STOod  news  staff.  New  building,  insur¬ 
ance  proflrrams.  retirement.  Outstand¬ 
ing  city  with  jrrowth  potential,  needs 
man  of  ability,  stature.  Tell  all  first 
letter,  includini;  salary  expected,  ^x 
3S3,  editor  &  Publisher. 

METROPOLITAN  MORNING  Sunday 
newspaper,  Chart  Area  8.  has  immedi¬ 
ate  openinRS  for  qualified  copy  readers 
and  reporters.  This  is  an  ideal  situation 
for  younR  people  who  wish  to  move 
out  of  the  small  paper  category.  Give 
full  details  of  education  and  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter  to  Box  393,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRE^IVE  14,000  CLASS  after- 
n^n  daily  in  state  university  city 
with  unusual  educational  and  cultural 
<9Portunities  has  opening  for  expe¬ 
rienced  city  hall  reporter.  Address : 
Manafirinpr  Editor.  Daily  Tribune,  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Missouri. 


SPORTS — Heavy  on  local  coverage,  for 
6-man  staff  Chart  Area  5;  includes 
desk  and  reportingr.  Box  400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

With  at  least  one  years’  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  for  progressive  PM  daily  (47-M). 
Excellent  opportunity  on  copy  desk  for 
young  man  who  is  sober  and  an  alert 
newsman.  Write:  Personnel  Dept., 
Times-World  Corp.,  Roanoke,  Va, 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Editorial 

PRIZE-WINNING  OOMBINA’nON  82.- 
000  circulation  on  East  Coast  has  open¬ 
ings  for  reporters.  Must  be  strong  on 
writing  ability  and  willing  to  get  out 
and  dig  for  stories.  Advancement  is  up 
to  you.  Apply  to:  Executive  Hklitor, 
Savannah  Morning  News  &  Evening 
Press,  Savannah,  Ga, 

REPORTER,  3  to  4  years'  general  ex¬ 
perience,  has  future  in  vacation-ski 
area.  Sports  and  wire  copy  experience 
an  asset.  Send  resume  and  references 
to:  Managing  EMitor,  Transcript, 

North  Adams,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
of  14,000  circulation.  Fine  living  area, 
good  salary  and  benefits.  You  operate 
your  own  page.  Write:  C.  V.  Rowland, 
Lewistown,  Pa, 


SPORTS  LAYOUT  M^VN  for  p.m. 
metropolitan  southeast  Florida  daily. 
Must  le  excellent  on  page  layout  and 
makeup  with  flair  for  the  unusual. 
Thoroi^h  knowledge  of  sports.  TTS 
operation  mandatory.  Send  samples  of 
work  and  reference  to  Box  407,  Editor 
4k  Publisher.  Replies  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Challenging  position  for  exlierienced 
newsman  willing  to  assume  full  edi¬ 
torial  and  community  resironsibilities 
on  well-established  paper  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  Salary  designed  to 
attract  and  hold  competent  person  seek¬ 
ing  permanent  employment. 

THE  STAR-DEMOCRAT 
Easton,  Maryland 

MANAGING  EDITOR-REPORTER  for 
group  of  weeklies.  Zone  2.  $126  weekly 
car  allowance.  Write  Box  340, 
^itor  4k  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOOR  to  com¬ 
plete  6-man  staff  on  lively  growing 
newspaper  with  circulation  nudgiM 
80,000.  Write  or  'phone:  Erwin  C. 
Cronk,  Managing  EMitor,  Evening 
Press.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR  for  liberal 
Ohio  daily  paper.  Living  wages.  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  32,000  daily  sub¬ 
urban  L.A.  newspaper.  Solid  copy¬ 
reading,  head  writing  background  es¬ 
sential.  R.  D.  Funk,  Evening  Outlook, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Free  Lance 

$2  IF  LEW  LITTLE  SYNDICATE  USES 
funny  typo,  double-meaning  you  mail 
first.  210  Post,  #915E,  San  PVancisco 

STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  386  Elditor  &  Publisher 

FREE  LANCE  REIPORTEHIS.  Extra 
side  income  reporting  unusual  sensa¬ 
tional  high-interest  stories  (Sex,  Nar¬ 
cotics,  Raids,  Riots,  Rape,  Murder, 
intimate  biogs  on  belly  dancers,  strip¬ 
pers,  etc.)  Pictures  helpful.  National 
Bulletin,  Inc.,  Box  22,  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio  44222. 

WRITEaiS  -  ARTISTS  -  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
for  assignments.  Department  7, 

Box  530-E,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Editor-Ass’t  Publisher,  Business  JtHimal 

Editor,  to  share  with  publisher,  re^ionsibility,  excitement 
and  rewards  of  expanding  scope,  role  and  circulation  of  estab¬ 
lished  business  news  journal. 

To  direct  staff,  bureaus  and  worldwide  correspondents.  Back¬ 
ground  should  include  editorship  (or  supervision  of  editoriai 
staff).  A  basic  knowledge  of  industrial  economics  and  daily 
newspaper  experience. 

This  is  a  challenging  growth  opportunity,  with  excellent 
salary  for  an  ambitious  editor  who  has  an  intuition  for  reader 
needs,  likes  travel  and  topdevel  contacts,  and  who  would  enjoy 
earning  world  recognition,  natkmai  prestige  and  financial  suc¬ 
cess.  Location  N.Y.C. 

Write  in  full  confidence  to  Executive  Search, 

Box  410,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Free  Lance 


STRINGEIR  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dent!^.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  401, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Mitcellaneout 

JOB  OPPORTUNI'nES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application, 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  FYont 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


THOUSANDS  of  $7,000-170,000  jobs 
available.  Get  free  report.  National 
Elmployment  Reports,  619-EP  Center, 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


Operatorg-IUachinUts 

WANTE2D :  experienced  combination 

ad-head  operator.  Southern  daily,  non¬ 
union,  idml  working,  living  conditions, 
near  mountains  and  lakes.  Top  pay. 
Give  experience,  etc.  Box  358,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  MAN ;  also  crap  op¬ 
erator,  model  36.  Union  or  eligible.  40 
Hours.  La  Grande  Observer,  La  Grande, 
Oregon.  963-3161. 

OPEHIATORS  AND  FLOORME34  — 
several  situations  open.  Union.  Can 
use  two  in  cold  type  paste  up.  35-hour 
week.  Day,  $184;  Swing,  $139;  Lobster, 
$144.  Paid  welfare  insurance.  Paid 
holidays.  Air-conditioned  plant.  All 
new  equipment.  No  floaters  or  boozers. 
Apply  Pi^uction  Manager,  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  900  South  Commerce  Street,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada. 


WANTED 

Linotype — Intertype 
Meehanic  .  .  .  Unique, 
WeU>Paying  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Rebuilding 
Typesetting  Equipment 

Must  know  TTS,  SAWS, 
QUADDERS  etc.,  LUDLOW, 
ELROD.  Work  with  experi¬ 
enced  helpers.  We  will  pay 
better  than  existing  scale.  If 
you  are  an  unusually  qualified 
man,  the  sky’s  the  limit  In  this 
old,  progressive  and  successful 
company. 

Send  resume  to  Box  310, 
Editor  &  Publisher 


COMPOSINO  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
East  Coast  medium-sized  daily.  Union 
shop  including  TTS  operation.  Top  pay. 
Send  resume  to  Box  264,  Editor  4k 
Publisher, 

FINE  OPPORTUNITY  as  Composing 
Room  and  Engraving  Superintendent  to 
develop  photo  composition  in  hot  type 
plant.  Supervise  present  composing 
room,  develop  plans  for  photo  composi¬ 
tion.  establish  and  supervise  engraving 
deiMutment.  Supervisory  experience  or 
training  necessary.  Approximately  50.- 
000  circulation  in  rapidly-growing  com¬ 
munity,  delightful  climate.  Zone  8. 
Resume  and  salary  range  to  Box  282, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


Production 


BOOK  PRODUCTION.  No.  two  spot 
in  major  trade  publisher’s  expanding 
book  division.  Must  be  outgoing  con¬ 
tact  and  idea  man  who’s  strong  on 
promotion  copy  writing  and  a  perfec¬ 
tionist  about  editorial,  production  and 
financial  details.  Zone  2.  To  $9,000. 
Box  362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 
Young  man  who  desires  Production 
Management  career  with  large  Metro¬ 
politan  Daily.  Industrial  Engineer 
background  desirable.  Salary,  open. 
Send  complete  work  resume  to  Box 
353,  Eiditor  4k  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Promotion 

ADVER’n.SING  PROMOT  ,)N 
S  P  E  C  I  A  L  1  S 
Should  have  selling  exiieriei  -e  and 
understand  value  of  presental  um,  di¬ 
rect  mail,  film  strip  materials.  I'hsaot 
for  real  idea  man  and  prin'  ng  ex- 
I>editor  who  knows  some  art  lo  move 
ahead  with  top  morning  piiiw  in 
Texas.  Send  reeumd  in  confidence  to: 
Robert  M.  Faloon,  The  HousUm  Post, 
2410  Polk  Ave.,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 

ADVER’nSING  PROMOTION 
Self-starter,  sales-oriented,  who  esn 
analyze  and  interpret  research  mats, 
rial  .  .  write  hard-hitting  salat 

presentations  and  direct  mail  pieces. 
Immediate  opening.  Send  resume  and 
ssdary  requirements  to  Box  382,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Reiations 


HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR  to  replaaa 
man  promoted  to  PR  responsibilities. 
Will  consider  recent  journalism  or  lib¬ 
eral  arts  graduate  with  some  house 
organ  or  newspaper  experience.  Prefer 
man  already  located  in  New  England 
because  job  is  with  large  industrial 
manufacturer  in  small  N.E.  town, 
Zone  1.  Send  background,  references 
and  photo  to  Box  363.  Elditor  A  Pu^ 
lisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  (guy  or 
gal)  to  publicize  unique  cruise.  Free 
to  travel.  Located  Miami.  Fla.  Send 
reeume,  salary  requirements,  photo  to 
Box  368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICIST 

OR 

HOME  ECONOMIST 

.  .  .  with  experience  in  food 

writing.  Prefer  degree  in  Honu 
Economies  or  Joumnlism.  Dotiat 
include  developing  food  releeas 
themee.  writing  food  artlelee,  book¬ 
lets  and  scripts.  Must  also  fas 
miliar  with  food  photography.  Sal¬ 
ary  will  be  eommensorate  with 
background  and  experience. 

SEND  RESUME  TO: 

MR.  M.  R.  PICKENS 
EImployment  Manager 

Campbell  Soup  Company 

376  MEMORIAL  AVENUE 
CAMDEN.  N.  J.  08101 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWRITER 
wanted  for  Catholic  public  relations 
department.  Work  includes  hard  news 
features,  photo  editing  and  direction  of 
radio  and  TV  efforts.  Must  be  younc, 
creative,  promotional-minded.  Good  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  396,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Syndicate  Salesmen 


SALES  CONTACTS 

Man  with  all-around  small  dsuly  news¬ 
paper  experience  to  contact  and  sell 
newspaper  editors  on  features  and 
other  services.  Working  knowledge  of 
advertising,  editorial  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments  would  be  helpful.  Location: 
N.Y.C.  Considerable  traveling  and  tels- 
phoning  required  after  few  weeks 
training  course.  Give  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  starting  salary  requirsu 
first  letter.  Box  364,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  September  5,  1964 


SituBtlons  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminittrative 


Executive— LivEwi  RE! 

{izpenerced  circulation,  advertiaing, 
nawa  "sro” — enthusiastic  ieader  who 
will  fit  Miioothly  into  your  organization. 
A  sound,  solid  builder,  a  sparkling  per¬ 
former,  a  vigorous  operator  with  a  fine 
record  of  accomplishment  who  can  se¬ 
cure  the  greater  potential  your  paper 
deserves.  Now  harmoniously  employed; 
seeking  bigger  challenge.  Resume  in 
confidence.  Box  307,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

experienced  newspaper  executive 
seeks  isisition  small,  medium  daily  as: 
General  Manager,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  Publisher,  Publisher’s  Assist¬ 
ant.  or "  Former  co-owner,  publisher 
weekly  newspaper  chain;  advertising 
manager  small  daily.  Knowledge  all 
departments.  Now  minor  ad  executive 
major  metro  daily.  Age  38.  Need  chal¬ 
lenge  to  use  skills,  experience.  Box  399, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

cTRClTLA'nON  MANAGER 
Top-notch  circulator  wants  to  relocate. 
Young,  16  years’  experience  all  phases 
including  “Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Cre¬ 
ative,  aggressive  promoter  with  excel¬ 
lent  revenue  increase  record.  Box  332, 
BUitor  &  Publisher, 


aRCULATION  MANAGER  available 
— now  I  Want  to  know  more?  Write 
Box  389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cla$»ified  Advertising 


CAM — Fifteen  years’  experience.  Small 
to  medium  paper.  Best  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Box  329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


WANT  PERSONALIZED  COVERAGE 
in  S.  Viet  NamT  It  can  be  had  at  very 
low  cost.  Ohio  paper  only.  Box  347, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


AO  MANAGER,  aggressive,  highly  suc¬ 
cessful;  great  promotion  background; 
qualified  to  train  staff  in  systematic 
selling.  Prefer  West,  Midwest.  Box 
318,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ABLE  AND  IMAGINA’HVE 
Profit-minded  advertising  salesman 
and/or  manager.  All  around  newspa¬ 
per  man.  Experienced  large,  competi¬ 
tive  Metropolitan  Daily,  Agency,  Job 
Shop,  Heavy  on  sales,  promotion,  mar¬ 
ket  research,  copy,  layout — all  dq)art- 
ments.  Strong  on  editorial  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  editing,  make-up.  First  hand, 
working  knowledge  back  shop— offset, 
letter  press.  Family  man  desires  to 
relocate  with  good  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Areas  3  or  4  preferred.  Full 
resume  on  request.  Box  391,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN 
Good  salesman — highly  competent  in 
layout,  copy,  servicing,  promotions. 
College  praduate,  44.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  405,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


WESTERN  NEWS  EDITOR,  36.  mar¬ 
ried,  award-winner,  seeks  challenge  in 
West.  Box  349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR- 
COLUMNIST-REVIEWER 
Age  38,  ten  years  present  job.  Exten¬ 
sive  background  knowledge  theatre,  re- 


FALLEN  INTO  10-YEAR  RUT: 
Sports  Eiditor  daily.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  in  photography,  features,  area, 
straight  news;  seeks  ixmition  offering 
chance  to  learn,  advance,  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility.  B.A.,  married.  Box  367, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
Fourteen  years’  all-around  experience 
in  newsroom.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  294, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENTS  CRITIC 
Broadway,  Hollywood  background  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  334,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  REPOR’TER,  all  beats. 
Mature,  married.  Assist  on  desk.  Now 
employed.  Zones  2,  3,  4,  Box  328,  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 

PRIZE-WINNING  WRI’TER,  45.  seeks 
position  with  any-size  paper;  prefer 
Missouri ;  consider  any  area.  Box  339, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR,  good  professional- 
personal  habits,  seeking  writing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Column,  sports,  make-up 
and  publishing  background.  Will  sin¬ 
cerely  appreciate  offers  combining  pres-  ; 
ent  with  future.  Box  319,  Editor  Sc 
jPublisher. 

AMBmOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER. 
B.A.  English ;  2  years’  all-round  expe¬ 
rience — layout,  feature,  copy  writing: 
extensive  world  travel.  Resume  avail¬ 
able.  Box  384,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIA’TELY  I  Sick 
of  Florida  “Gold  Coast”  .  .  .  desire 
position  in  Southeast.  Six  years’  in 
sports  and  general  news  with  some 
advertising  experience.  College  gradu¬ 
ate,  military  service  complete.  Age  29. 
married  and  ready  to  move  where 
there’s  a  challenge  and  income  equal 
to  the  work  done.  Box  397,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


EDITOR  small  weekly  or  reporter 
large  weekly  or  semi.  Zone  8-9.  Box 
403,  Editor  Sc  Publisher, 


CAR’TOONIST — Good,  creative,  expe¬ 
rienced  editorial  and  sports  cartoonist 
who  needs  more  of  a  challenge.  Sam¬ 
ples  sent  on  request.  Box  381,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


OUTDOOR  -  WRI’nNG  SPECIALIST 
available  January,  'Thirteen  years’ 
background,  36,  big  family.  Self-start¬ 
ing,  consistent,  determined.  Not  a  com¬ 
promiser;  work  hard — not  cheap.  Areas 
1,  3,  5,  7  or  Penna.  Box  388,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. 


STIFLEai  BSDITOB  -  PUBU8HEB  -  OWNBU 
of  award-winning  weekly  with  daily 
background  seeks  city  editorship,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editorship  or  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  slot  on  daily  where  news 
comes  first.  Young,  with  editor/wife. 
Need  14-hour  day  job.  Complete  resume 
will  enlighten  you.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WHA’T’S  THIS,  a  reporter  with  a 
fresh  touch,  hard-nosed  training,  an 
AP  award,  ambition  and  enthusiasm? 
Rubbish?  Maybe— hut  newsman,  26, 
family,  wants  a  big-league  tryout  on 
large  daily  anywhere.  ’I^e  assignment 
counts  more  than  money.  Best  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  performance.  Box 
398,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


EDITORIAL 


Misc^laneous 


FORMER 

NEWSPAPER  OWNER 
AND  PUBUSHER 

with  strong  background  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  operations,  wire  service  and  aca¬ 
demic  fieids,  seeking  new  challenge. 
Financially  comfortable  so  rewards  re¬ 
lated  to  i>erformance  more  important 
than  weekly  pay-check  security.  Free 
to  travel  anywhere  after  September  1, 
but  prefer  Southeast.  Youngish  49. 
Employment  in  sales,  service,  broker¬ 
age  or  promotion,  that  would  permit 
maintenance  contacts  in  communica¬ 
tions  media  most  desirable.  Box  361, 
Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  married,  16  years’ 
staff  on  recently  defunct  N.Y.  daily. 
Editorial  experience.  Would  relocate 
for  permanent  i>osition.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  237,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHO’TOGRAPHER  wants  to  trade  ex¬ 
perience.  maturity  and  imagination  for 
liermanent  position  on  afternoon  daily 
or  Sunday  ^ition.  College  background; 
family.  Box  306,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN :  Letterpress,  Offset,  Du¬ 
plex,  Cox-O-Type.  Steady  —  reliable. 
Box  346,  ^itor  Sc  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDTA’TELY  I  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager  weli-versed  ’ITS,  photo 
composition,  computer  tape,  general 
composing,  stereotype,  engraving,  press¬ 
room,  dispatch.  Complete  resume  upon 
request,  ^x  256,  Elditor  Sc  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
understudy  to  production  manager.  Su¬ 
pervisory  experience  iarge  and  small 
dailies.  Competent  all  composing  op¬ 
erations,  University  grad.  Union.  Fam¬ 
ily  man.  Resume  on  request.  Zona  7, 
8.  9.  Box  366,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

H3XPBRIENCED  REPOR’TER-EDITOR, 
now  a  feature  syndicate  salesman 
traveling  the  U.S..  seeks  sideline  in 
PR  or  ?.  Box  287.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PR  SPECIALIST  in  promoting  agri¬ 
cultural  businesses  avaiiable  in  Pacific 
Northwest  one  week  per  month,  or 
part-time  arrangement.  Box  326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FIRED  THROUGH  RBOROANIZA’TION. 
seek  PR  position  by  Nov.  BAJ  Degree. 
Age  34.  four  years’  photo,  six  years’ 
industrial  PR.  1-year  university  PR. 
D.A.  Dean,  4538  N.  Morris,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


TOP  PR  MAN — 12.  versatile,  with  20 
years’  experience  in  all  facets  of  PR 
and  writing  (radio,  tv,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  house  organs)  seeks  U.S.  or 
European  post,  ^tensive  news  media 
and  business  contacts  within  Common 
Market.  Knowledgeabie :  aggressive. 
Will  relocate  overseas  at  no  cost  to 
employer.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
406,  ^itor  Sc  Publisher. 


Special  Promotions 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS,  Business  Pages, 
Church  Pages.  Samples  on  request. 
P.O.  Box  111,  Dodga  City.  Kansas. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


Cloitification. 


laW  arts.  Start  $176.  Clipping,  tear-  yfg  gpeeialize  in  Editorial  and  support- 
request.  Box  291,  \„g  sUff  placemenU  throughout  the 

editor  &  Publisher. _  U,S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 

s>nT"prwi,  ..  n  I  T. -  the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 

euiTOR  16-M  weekly,  inventive,  pro-  PRESS 

,  '»*t-»«ving  Employment  Service 

ni.^„  u  shop— top  1107  National  Press  Building 

pho^rapher—wks  mpCT  that  wants  Washington,  D.  C.  Ul.:  638-3392 
to  come  alive.  Box  295,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lnher.  ' 

WING  OFFSET?  Editor  large  weekly.  ""^EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

experienced  with  litho  process  and  National  clearing  house  for  competent 
having  money-saving  ideas,  wishes  as  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
editor  to  guide  established  paper  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 


through  economical  conversion.  Box 
288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


r~l  Assign  o  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
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Newspaper  Library 
A  ‘Morgue’  Again? 


By  Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

What’s  happening  to  newspa¬ 
per  libraries?  What’s  wrong 
with  our  library?  These  are  the 
most  common  questions  l)eing 
asked  by  editors  and  publishers. 

Many  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  libraries  because  trained 
personnel  was  not  available.  In¬ 
experienced  worn-out  reporters 
or  just  anybody,  who  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  library  systems 
and  methods,  had  to  learn  the 
hard  way.  It  is  a  miracle  they 
function  as  well  as  they  do  with 
so  many  variations  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Wrong  equipment  has  been 
purchased  and  complicated  clas¬ 
sification  systems  are  installed. 
There  is  no  newspaper  librarj' 
today  that  doesn’t  need  some  re¬ 
organization. 

Because  of  lack  of  space, 
proper  equipment  and  experi¬ 
enced  personnel  many  dust-laden 
boxes  of  all  sizes  are  appearing 
on  tops  of  filing  cabinets.  Many 
libraries  are  weeks  back  in  their 
filing,  thereby  slowing  research. 
The  efficient  library  should  take 
no  longer  than  24  to  48  hours 
after  publication  in  filing  ma¬ 
terial. 

More  Research 

Efficiency  has  dropped  because 
library  clerks  are  not  being  held 
responsible  for  particular  chores 
and  files.  Many  have  to  await 
their  arrival  at  the  office  before 
knowing  ivkat  their  assignment 
will  be  that  day.  There  should 
also  be  more  participation  in  re¬ 
search  by  library  personnel  and 
more  cooperation  from  wTiters. 
The  writer  failing  to  give  the 
librarian  complete  information 
often  ends-up  with  full  enve¬ 
lopes  of  clippings  and  finds  him¬ 
self  wasting  time  doing  library 
research  duties. 

Small  book  libraries  may  be 
found  in  various  departments 
instead  of  being  incorporated  in 
the  main  library.  This  condition 
exists  because  the  library  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  newsroom,  whose 
budget  does  not  permit  purchase 
of  books  for  advertising  or  other 
departments. 

Many  confused  and  disorgan¬ 
ized  files  of  clippings  or  pic¬ 
tures  are  kept  by  drama  and 
radio  critics,  picture  editors, 
sports  and  feature  w'riters.  It  i 
is  admitted  a  place  is  needed  to 
keep  advance  and  unpublished  1 
articles  with  possible  future  use, 
but  it  is  ridiculous  for  these  1 
files  to  grow  beyond  one-drawer  : 
full.  When  this  happens,  the 


cau.se  is  usually  distrust  in  the 
library  filing  system.  It  could  be 
discouraged  if  purchase  of  filing 
cabinets  for  this  purpose  was 
not  authorized. 

Ibirclalcd  Chores 

Many  libraries  are  doing  jobs 
either  unimportant  or  not  perti¬ 
nent  to  library  operation,  such 
as:  card-indexing  marriage  li¬ 
cense  lists  by  both  maiden  and 
married  names;  mailing  back 
society  pictures;  handling  tele¬ 
phone  switchboards;  supplying 
part-time  receptionists  and  sec¬ 
retaries  to  other  departments. 
The  librarian  permits  all  this 
in  fear  of  his  job  because  the 
editor  issued  the  orders. 

Most  libraries  are  doing  very 
little  microfilming  or  weeding, 
yet  these  produce  the  biggest 
savings  in  both  floor  space  and 
equipment.  There  are  not  enough 
personnel  wdth  a  keen  sense  for 
new’s  and  possess  the  knowledge 
of  local  history  and  prominent 
people  for  this  type  of  work. 
Haphazard  weeding  or  weeding 
by  date  alone  can  be  costly. 
Much  material  gets  into  files 
at  publication  time  which  can 
be  later  eliminated.  This  will 
continue  until  the  genius  is 
found  who  can  foretell  what  of 
the  printed  word  today  will  be 
needed  tomorrow.  Electronic 
computers  will  not  be  the  answer 
because  they  will  supply  only 
that  information  ■which  is  fed 
into  them,  therefore  having 
limitations.  The  costs  of  these 
machines  and  the  indexing  of 
ever>’  printed  word  would  be 
prohibitive  for  most  library 
budgets. 

Many  new’spaper  libraries  are 
reverting  back  to  open-shelf  fil¬ 
ing,  not  realizing  the  material 
is  being  damaged  by  dust  and 
exposure  to  air.  Others  are  re¬ 
verting  back  to  filing  cuts  with 
pictures,  cuts  with  clippings,  or 
all  together  in  the  same  folder. 
Clippings  are  being  crumpled 
and  pictures  are  being  scratched 
or  torn  and  filing  is  slowed.  This 
is  truly  a  backward  step  and  is 
the  oldtime  morgue. 

Library’s  Own  Budget 

These  conditions  will  remain 
in  newspaper  libraries  until  such 
time  as  publishers  give  the  li¬ 
brary  and  librarian  the  right¬ 
ful  place  within  the  confines  of 
his  organization.  The  librarian 
should  be  properly  trained.  He 
should  be  given  his  own  budget 


in  order  to  know  exactly  what 
he  can  or  cannot  accomplish. 
He  should  be  given  free  control 
of  the  library  and  its  contents. 
He  should  be  given  encourage¬ 
ment  instead  of  discouragement. 
The  library  should  be  so  effi¬ 
ciently  organized  to  fulfill  its 
intent  as  the  accurate  memory 
of  the  newspapers.  The  old 
morgue  ser\dced  only  the  news¬ 
room,  today  the  library  services 
all  departments.  What  newspa¬ 
pers  need,  more  than  anything 
else,  are  young  people  properly 
trained  for  newspaper  library 
work.  These  “guys  and  dolls’’ 
can  be  found  in  library-science 
schools,  but  the  publisher  must 
make  the  profession  and  its 
salary  high  enough  to  create 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm. 


Publishers  locating  a  (  lalified 
individual  can  be  helpful  in  a 
training  program  by  >'flfering 
scholarships  and  emp'oyment 
during  summer  month®  on  a 
newspaper.  Now  is  the  time  for 
all  publishers  to  review  their 
library  set-up.  They  must  not 
permit  it  to  revert  to  the  dark 
and  dust  of  the  old  morgue. 
Maybe  then  we  will  erase  to 
hear  the  words  “What’s  wrong 
with  our  library?’’  A  .rood  li¬ 
brary  can  be  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  a 
newspaper. 

(Mr.  Shoemaker  was  librarian 
at  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  for 
many  years  before  he  retired. 
He  now  lives  in  St.  Petersbure. 
Fla.) 


IPI  Aids  Journalism 
In  Asia  and  Africa 


Geneva 

In  some  areas  of  Africa  and 
Asia  the  daily  newspaper  is  as 
unknown  as  the  Automat,  the 
Eiffel  Tower  or  the  Beatles. 

Despite  this,  journalism  is 
making  new  inroads — thanks 
mainly  to  the  education  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  International  Press 
Institute  in  these  two  countries. 

In  the  vast  territory  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Karachi  to  Tokyo, 
only  four  million  out  of  one 
billion  persons  buy  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  says  Tarzie  Vittachi,  di¬ 
rector  of  IPI’s  Asian  program. 
And  30  million  of  these  are 
Japanese,  he  points  out. 

There  exists  a  150-year-old 
tradition  of  journalism  in  Asia. 

And  in  Africa,  the  reader 
market  as  well  as  the  personnel 
to  put  out  newspapers  had 
had  to  be  created,  says  Tom 
Hopkinson,  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  African  program. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  said:  “The 
reason  of  being  of  our  program 
is  that  so  many  whites  have 
left  African  countries,  after 
these  have  attained  indepen¬ 
dence,  that  papers  would  have 
come  to  a  standstill  because  of 
a  lack  of  trained  men.” 

Most  of  the  Asian  countries 
have  democratic  regimes,  with 
elected  parliaments,  their  own 
brand  of  political  and  social 
way  of  life. 

Need  to  Reach  Masses 

The  real  need  for  papers  is 
to  reach  the  masses,  to  get  out 
of  the  rut  of  highbrow  intellec- 
tualism. 

The  late  Prime  Minister  Neh¬ 
ru  of  India  once  said  that  in 
India  newspapers  “are  pub- 
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lished  and  edited  by  pundits 
for  pundits.” 

So,  as  Mr.  Vittachi  puts  it 
in  explaining  his  program,  “our 
real  aim  is  to  encourage  local 
press  organizations  to  set  up 
their  own  educational  program. 
We  have  two  kinds  of  courses— 
one  for  new  recruits  and  ad¬ 
vanced  refresher  courses  for 
trained  newsmen.” 

Mr.  Vittachi  was  editor  of 
the  English-langruage  Ceylon 
Observer,  oldest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Asia,  from  1948  to  1960. 

The  Malaysian  journalist 
training  scheme  was  established 
by  IPI  in  1963,  in  collaboration 
with  publishers  and  government. 
It  was  a  crash  program  to 
train  150  young  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  many  fresh  from  school. 

The  first  course  graduated  65 
trainees. 

Newspapers  and  government 
are  now  discussing  ways  and 
means  to  convert  the  project 
into  a  small  permanent  center. 

In  Hong  Kong,  a  seminar  for 
publishers  and  editors  of  Chi- 
nese-language  newspapers  in 
Southeast  Asia,  was  attended 
by  press  representatives  from 
Thailand,  Honk  Kong,  Malay¬ 
sia,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan. 
Japan  contributed  two  experts 
in  layout  and  printing  technol¬ 
ogy. 

Barrier  for  Chinese 

Chinese-language  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  had  been 
isolated  from  the  world  press 
because  of  the  language  barrier. 
Now  plans  for  a  permanent 
training  program  in  Hong  Kong 
for  Chinese-language  journal¬ 
ists  are  under  study. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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PHOTON 
SAVES  TIME 
OVER  ANY  OTHER 
COLD  TYPE  METHOD 


Of  course  phototypesetting  is  faster  than  hot  metal  but 


With  the  Photon  method  of  phototypesetting,  you  produce  more  composition  in  less 
man  time  than  competitive  methods  require.  Comparative  time  studies  prove  it! 

This  important  time-saving  is  due  to  Photon's  greater  ethciency  and  llexibility.  If  we 
told  you  nothing  else  about  a  Photon  machine,  these  eight  time-saving  factors  should 
tip  the  scale  in  Photon's  favor  so  far  as  advertising  composition  is  concerned: 

Less  time  required  for  changing  type  faces 
—  Less  time  required  for  changing  point  sizes 
—  Less  handling  of  copy  and  materials 
—  Fewer  keystrokes  required 
—  Fewer  line  length  changes  required 
—  Larger  point  sizes  keyboarded  (to  72  points!) 

Simpler  setting  type  in  position 
—  Simpler  mixing  of  point  sizes  within  a  line 
With  Photon,  you  complete  ad  composition  faster:  proofs  are  available  earlier.  The 
advertiser  gets  heller  service,  right  down  the  line! 

Investigate  Photon's  higher  productivity.  Get  the  facts.  Write  Photon,  Inc.,  Wilmington, 
Massachusetts,  today. 


Printfi  in 


PHOTON 


newsmaker  in  phototypesetting 


Scripps-Howard  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
for  Newspaper  Writing  during  the  year  1964 
most  nearly  exemplifying  the  style  and 
craftsmanship  of  the  late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Competition  for  $1000  cash  award  and  medallion  plaque.  1964  entry 
deadline  . . .  November  15.  Any  U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  Aw  ard  b\'  a  new  spaper  or  new  spaper  reader. 
Nominations  of  candidates  for  an  Aw  ard,  including  clippings  or  tear- 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  published  during  1964  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  should  be  sent  to: 


ERNIE  PYLE  MEMORIAL  AWARDS 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way 


